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A Novel by the Author of “ God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,” “An Old Maiad’s Love,” etc.’ 


[CONCLUSION] 


CHAPTER LII. 
VOLKERT. 


PANGENBERG rushed on to his office—his 
editorial office. “Any one been, Wonnema?” 
he asked of the single clerk. 

“Only a man with some copy. Mynheer 
Volkert’s upstairs.” The clerk, a meagre- 
looking individual, with everlastingly 
hungry eyes, handed a packet across to his 
“chief.” 

“All right. You can go and have dinner.” 
Spangenberg ran up to his den. “Hello,” he 
cried on entering. “Glad you managed to 

come. Doing nothing, as usual?” 

“I was thinking,” replied the individual thus addressed, 
without altering his lazy position by the stove. 

“That need not have prevented your keeping up the fire. Or 
supposing you had looked through this stupid pile of news- 
papers—but that was expecting too much.” 

“True,” said the other. ‘Don’t bully me. 
head for practical politics.” 

“Practical politics unfortunately have but little to do with 
the ‘Cry,’”’ muttered the young editor, pausing, with a very 
satirical grin, by his overloaded desk. 

“But look here,” began Volkert, suddenly, “I really had 
something to occupy me. I found this on coming in.” He 
flung across a paper to his friend. 

It contained these few words in a firm feminine hand: 

“Your poem last week was noble and true. Go on; you are 
doing a great work.” 

Spangenberg turned the paper round, then he looked hesi- 
tatingly into Volkert’s handsome, expectant face, and burst 
into a shout of laughter. 

“Of course, she is young!” he cried, “and very beautiful. I 
don’t wonder you are charmed.” 

“I don’t care about that,” replied the poet, earnestly. “I 
have touched a human heart.” 

“Can you pardon me if I inquire what particular verses the 
lady is alluding to? She has taken her time about writing, 
and I grieve to say I forget.” 

“It’s the one called ‘Noble Nobles,’ ” replied Volkert, sullenly, 
staring at the neglected stove. ‘‘You remember the one be- 
ginning: . 

“They are not noble who but bear the name, 
While deeds and words a bastard’s birth proclaim; 
But they whose heart and intellect have fed 
Upon the truths for which their fathers bled.” . 


“Quite sc,” said Spangenberg. “And do you know exactly 
what it means?” 


You know I’ve no 
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“Why did you insert it?’ asked the poet with spirit. 

Sut Christian, his eyes upon the letter, musingly repeated 
Volkert’s first two lines. ‘I have it,” he said, slowly. “Some 
poor little shop-girl or seamstress, ruined by a sprig of the 
aristocracy, ‘whose words and deeds a bastard birth proclaim.’ 
Now she finds out he won’t marry her. Poor little creature! I 
wish I could help.” He got up and came and stood in front of 
Volkert; “Yes,” he said, “you have beautiful thoughts. It is 
very nice and pretty to have beautiful thoughts.” 

“It’s not that,” replied Volkert. ‘‘Here is a human creature 
whose heart I’ve touched. It’s a wonderful experience. I 
have touched some grateful stranger’s heart. I never felt any- 
thing like it before.” 

‘Tt is grand,” said Christian, solemnized by the other’s evi- 
dent emotion, “to know that one man can help another by 
something else besides a copper tossed in the dirt. Did you 
never feel that before? Gifted, graceful, graceless sleeper, 
you feel it—do you?—at last?” 

The “mysterious young gentleman from the Hague” spread 
a pair of white hands towards the sooty stove. “I suppose I 
had not your opportunities,” he replied, a little moodily. 

“The more you feel it the better,” cried his youthful mentor, 
unheeding. ‘I wish I could trample the feeling deep down into 
your heart. Don’t mind me or the mistakes Iam making. Go 
down on your knees to whatever God you believe in and vow, 
at this crisis of your soul’s existence, never to let the new 
feeling slip away. Give yourself in the future, not your money 
only, not only your beautiful thoughts. Give your position, 
which I believe to be high; give your talents, which I know to 
be great. There are so few of us who think as you do. Give 
yourself in the fight against oppression and injustice, against 
ignorance and crime.” 

“I will,” cried the other. “I have always wanted to; it 
sounds so beautiful. But I am waiting for my opportunity; 
some day it will come!” 

“Look through these newspapers then,” replied Christian, 
pushing forward a pile; “mark all passages alluding to the 
trial of the boy Smits for insulting the Minister of Justice. 
Poor little fellow! They had imprisoned his father for speak- 
ing the truth. There; that will do for to-day. To-morrow will 
take care of itself.” The poet pulled a face, but he drew up 
his chair to the table and began doing as he was bid. 

Presently Spangenberg looked up from his own work: “For 
doing only is the true believing,” he quoted. “Somebody says 
that; I forget who.” 

“Why, it’s in one of my sonnets,” said Volkert. 
it is.” 

“On my honor, I did not. Oh, you poets, you poets!” 

In the evening the two men met again at Spangenberg’s law 
office on their way to the Moréls’. “I must just lookin at the 
‘Club,’ ” said Christian, as they emerged into the street. 

The “Club,” then the first of its kind, would be considered a 
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poor affair nowadays. It stood in a back street of one of the 
humblest parts of the city; the double parlor downstairs be- 
ing occupied by workmen smoking and drinking beer over 
their newspapers or chess-boards; while in one of the upstairs 
rooms a reading-class was going on for street-arabs over 
twelve. Everybody knew Christian, the founder of the whole 
concern, and several men expressed regret that to-night’s week- 
ly lecture had been postponed. The subject was announced: 
“‘Why and how must we reach the North Pole?” Last week’s 
had been, “The Follies of the Paris Commune.” 

Piet Poster was the teacher of the upstairs boys, a dis- 
ciplinarian sturdily jolly and strong. As the young men en- 
tered his class-room, a dirty ragamuffin came slouching in be- 
hind them; the poet drew hastily aside. “Coffee,” called out 
Poster, “go downstairs again immediately. You know you 
mayn’t come up till you’re washed.” 

The boy hesitated. Spangenberg turned quickly: “My dear 
Volkert,” he said, “it’s late already, and I must be busy a few 
minutes with Poster. Take this urchin downstairs—there’s a 
good fellow!—and wash him.” 

The couple departed—it would have been too silly to refuse. 
As they wound down the narrow staircase, Volkert, anxious to 
cover his embarrassment, commenced conversation. 

“Why do they call you ‘Coffee’?” he asked. 

“Because of what came off when I washed first,” said the 
boy. 

They found a pantry in which stood several tubs of tepid 
water, under a flaring gaslight. “T won't,” said the boy 
when he saw them, and hung up, dogged and disheveled, 
against the whitewashed wall. 

The young dandy opposite twirled his cane and felt ashamed 
6f his orange gloves. He resolved to try argument: “Why 
not?” he said, persuasively. 

“*Cos it makes one feel cold,” replied Coffee. 

“But then you can’t go upstairs again. Don’t you want to 
learn to read?” 

“Yes, I shall, too,” said Coffee. He stared intensely. He was 
lost in contemplation of the gentleman’s gold chain. The 
Lover of all Mankind grew weaker than water before this 
refractory brother, but vanity recoiled from an unwashed re- 
turn to the class-room. ‘Look here,” he said, “I'll give you 
this silver fiorin if you’ll clean your face and hands.” The ef- 
fect was instantaneous. ‘You needn’t mention the florin,” said 
Volkert, as they wended their way upstairs again. But at the 
door he halted, ashamed. “Say what you like,” he 
whispered. A cheer greeted the vanquished Coffee, who stole 
silently to a seat. “I congratulate you, Mynheer,” said Piet in 
an eager aside to the visitor. “For days I have been 
regretfully sending that boy away. You manage them better 
than I.” Volkert colored. “I gave him a florin to do it,” he 
said. 


Mevrouw Morél’s frequent evening parties would have de- 
lighted William Wordsworth, for their material pleasures were 
“plain,” and their “thinking” was “high.” This occasion of 
her birthday, however, was always distinguished by mixed 
company and drinks. Spangenberg Senior’s annual contribu- 
tion consisted of a bowl of punch, and his wife sent a cake 
from the confectioner’s, which the children declared vastly in- 
ferior to their mother’s homemade. 

There was little Miss van Dolder in her grandmother’s 
brooch and a black silk which might also have been her 
grandmother’s. Miss van Dolder represented Hereditary 
_ Wealth in Little Paradise, with an income, from somewhere 
in the funds, of nearly a hundred pounds. She had seriously 
considered the duty of removing when the “Cry” first arose in 
the Court, but she dreaded the possible damage to her grand- 
mother’s inlaid cabinet. She professed an inherent distaste 
for all children and manifested a consistent affection towards 
the seven little Moréls. And there was Balby, the poor old 
lodger at the dressmaker’s, Homérus’s especial protégé, be- 
cause he devoted whatever remained to him of life to the 
silent accompaniment of the poet on his interminable walks 
round the square. Homérus discoursed of all things in heaven 
or on earth, or beneath the abysses of the sea; if he halted 
for breath, his companion would remark, with a shake of the 
head: “It is marvelous indeed,” or “It sounds quite incredible,” 
and the poat would complacently proceed. One day he had 
been telling how a famous contemporary had acknowledged his 
genius: “And what do you think of that?” he inquired. “It 
sounds quite incredible,” said Balby, meditatively eying the 
pump. 

And there were the parent Spangenbergs, upon whose arrival 
the extra candles were lighted. Miss van Dolder remained 
anxiously debating with herself whether she had taken offense 
at this on the previous occasion. Spangenberg, on his part, 
was considering, for the fiftieth time, if the hostess was en- 
titled to “my dear’’ the wife of the owner of the property. 
Fortunately, Homérus sat oblivious of these doubts. Was it 
mot “Mevrouw” Morél and “Juffrouw” Spangenberg? Only 
a Dutchwoman can fully fathom that distinction. 

Presently Christian put in his head. “Good-evening, every- 
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body. Good evenitig, Miss van Dolder,” he said, “how solemn 

you all look. Might I ask you something, Mevrouw?” 

She came out to him on the landing. “I was just mixing the 
punch,” she said, reproachfully. 

“Oh, it can’t spoil under your hands. I’ve got Tipper, the 
tailor-evangelist I was telling you of. May I bring him up as 
well as Volkert? He isn’t as tiresome as you think.” 

. — what's the use of bringing all these people here, Chris- 
an?” 
“Oh, I want them to know you. It does them good.” 
“True,” said the little lady, thoughtfully. “Any one might 

consider it a privilege to listen to Mynheer Morél.” 

“Exactly,” replied Spangenberg, bounding downstairs. 

“But your parents will object,” she hissed over the banisters. 

“They always do,” sang back this graceless product of 
parental love. 

Volkert, immediately on his entrance, held all the ladies’ 
hearts in the hollow of his unconscious hand. In that humble 
little company he shone unassumingly, like a still, white star, 
his one unattainable desire to remain unnoticed and give no 
trouble. Tipper, on the other hand, a good young man and 
first cutter to a tailoring firm, shrank back, fussy from 
shyness and irregularly assertive on principle. It was his re- 
ligious belief he asserted, not himself. 

The clock ticked slowly, and the respectable company sat in 
a circle of boredom. Juffrouw Spangenberg praised the 
eldest daughter, Lina, to her blushful face, causing the dam- 
sel’s mother to wriggle on her chair, and the contractor tedious- 
ly told a lengthy story, which every one had read the day be- 
fore in the “Amsterdam Gazette,” about an Emir of Blucher- 
stan (as he called him), who, traveling on a tour of inspection 
in famine-stricken provinces, had requisitioned provisions from 
the starving inhabitants and been fed upon roast child under 
the designation of veal. The little hostess cast terrified glances 
at the wall behind which five of her own offspring were 
sleeping; the advocate murmured a “‘pereant!”’ over his punch. 

“It was one of that family that conquered Napoleon?” sug- 
gested the dressmaker’s lodger, speaking for the first time. 

“Of course, Balby,” replied Christian, heartily, amid the 
general hesitation. “So I thought,’ said the lodger, taking 
snuff. 

But it was not till the elder Spangenbergs had departed, ac- 
companied by Miss van Dolder (in a flutter of irritable self- 
reproach for having once forgotten to rise before the con- 
tractor’s wife) that the simple enjoyment, such as it was, of 
the evening began. Half a dozen men drew their chairs round 
the bright fire and the plenteous punch-bowl, and little Mrs. 
Morél sat down to her squeaky piano and played them Chopin. 
Then Spangenberg sang a couple of songs, and one of these 
brought a thrilling surprise to the stranger; the words were 
his own, a lament from the “Cry,” set to music by whom? 
The tears stood in his big dark eyes. ‘Magnificent eyes,” 
whispered the little musician to Christian. But Christian was 
busy proposing her health in terms of abundant laudation and 


‘trying to get Tipper, the teetotaler, to drink it in a glass of 


the golden fluid. Then a silence fell upon the company that 
Mynheer Morél—they all called him “Mynheer’—might have 
his share of the fun and orate, which he did, warmly and well. 

“You young men are mistaken, as I often tell Christian,” he 
was saying to the newcomer, “in striving and straining for a 
millennium. History should tell you that a nation’s greatness, 
like an individual’s, is absolutely dependent on present suf- 
fering and future hope. I trust, I sincerely trust, that the 
human race will never live contented. Fortunately, there is 
now less chance than ever of that.” 

“The people—” began Spangenberg. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Christian. Pah, the folly of your talk. 
You are shamed by the Greeks or the Jews, who, like you, dis- 
believing in a future life, at least believed, unlike you, in the 
joys and griefs of the present. Almost I would prefer the 
patient Man of Sorrows, with his glories of adversity and his 
‘yet a little while.’ At least, experience can never disprove his 
ideals, as it speedily will yours. And although we may think 
that he grossly exaggerated the ethical value of suffering—” 

The quiet tailor stretched his arm across the table as if 
warding off a blow. “I cannot hear my Lord and Master 
spoken of like that,” he said. i 

Homérus started, uncertain what to do, and turned to Balby 
to hide his confusion. 

“It is truly marvelous,” said the lodger, waking up. 

“Well, well, I am doing all the talking,” continued Homérus, 
“which is uncivil’—O sancta simplicitas!—“you young men 
ought to furnish me with novel ideas. I have often contem- 
plated writing a poem on ‘The Coming Creed.’ In fact, I have 
begun one, but the subject is momentous.” 

“Surely, the coming Creed will be Love,” ventured Volkert. 

“Ah, young man; that is no novel idea. It is the old one 
which each good man newly starts with. Have you ever 
heard, you youngsters, of the love which speaks through pain? 
Love?—what do you, what do I know of love? Some of us, 
the best, the highest, are struggling to read, in the blinding 
sunlight, a few letters of that sacred Name, and to shout them 
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down to the chattering, chaffering masses below. 
the poets, the prophets, on the uppermost rungs of the ladder. 
One of them, soaring beyond the power of eyes to follow, has 
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cried back into our darkness: ‘God is Love!’ There we may 
leave it, in the inmost heart of Heaven.” He stopped abruptly, 
and with a hasty, unconscious fervor, swept his long hand 
across the tablecloth. 

Spangenberg leaped to his feet. ‘“‘Erés! Anikate Erdés!’’ he 
cried, “I am not a poet, like Mynheer or like Volkert; I am 
only a commonplace mortal, but my heart sings the paeans my 
lips are unable to speak. What fitter temple than this to 
recite the praise of the Prince who holds rule here, a merciful 
tyrant? Gentlemen, hurrah for Love in this house, where 
he gilds every day with his presence. Hurrah for a sun that 
ascends through the years without danger of setting. Gentle- 
men, I fancy I am talking nonsense. Hurrah for Mevrouw 
Morél, the Queen of Love in her own little kingdom! Hurrah!” 

They all shouted and emptied their glasses, and soon after 
that the little party broke up. Not, however, before Chris- 
tian had told Volkert about the hostess’s wonderful work on 
the “Social Position of the Child.” 

“A study in evolution,” added Mevrouw Morél, blushing. 
“Thank you, Christian; I have reached the Merovingian 
period. I should progress faster, but that I so seldom find time 
to go to the library for books.” 

“Couldn’t I fetch them for you?” asked Volkert, impulsively. 

The little lady blushed with pleasure. ‘Oh, I couldn’t real- 
ly—”’ she began, but Spangenberg cut her short. ‘“That’s 
right, Volkert,” he said. ‘‘He’s got oteans of time, Mevrouw, 
and you’ve nobody else’—a quick glance at the white-headed 
seer, who was gazing abstractedly into the lamp—‘‘He can 
come to you about it to-morrow.” 

The young men took leave. At the door the tailor stopped, 
irresolute, and then faced round. ‘‘There is—’ he began, 
“T—I should just like to say this. You have been kind in 
asking me here. I—perhaps we shall never meet again. You 
have been speaking a great deal about human happiness 
and the King of Love! Oh, the King of Love!’’—he clasped his 
hands. “If only you knew him! He leads his servants in 
paths of perfect peace. He is my King. Would to God the 
Lord Jesus ruled in every heart here present to-night.” He 
had spoken the closing sentences quite fluently. He gave them 
all a sort of little farewell bow and was gone. 

Christian and Volkert followed more slowly, passing in 
silence across the desolate court. By the Spangenbergs’ door 
they halted, under a solitary gas lamp. 

.  “Mynheer Morél talks well,” said Christian. ‘He has beau- 
tiful thoughts, like you, and he has talked about them all his 
life.” 

“And this is what you call a convivial evening?” asked the 
other young man. 

“Yes,” replied Christian, latch-key in hand, “this is what 
I call pleasant intercourse. Would you prefer a ball?” 

Volkert went on alone. For a long time Christian’s words 
kept ringing in his ears, but gradually they gave place to the 
other strange impressions of the evening: Mevrouw Morél, 
Mynheer Morél, that humble home of valiant:love and lofty ef- 
fort.. How they loved each other, these two, how they under- 
stood each other! This, surely, this unity of love and art was 
life. And was it the poet’s fault if poetry doesn’t pay? 

Then he remembered Tipper and smiled. Yet deep down in 
his heart lay the tailor’s solemn message: “He leads His 
servants in paths of perfect peace.” 

“Well,” he mused, “I shall have to spend the morning in the 
University Library. After that I must hurry back, for I am 
due at my aunt’s ‘At Home.’ Christian is right, but he 
sees only his one side of the question. I made a fool of myself 
at his ‘Club.’ A gentleman’s duty is to remain a gentle- 
man. Then what right have I to break loose? I accept my 
dull weight of ‘Fortune’s favors,’ and drag on alone.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE WILL. 


“Who is that?” asked a passerby, as the brougham with its 
beautiful gray thoroughbreds swept at a sharp angle out of 
the Noordeinde into the square before the Palace. 

“His Excellency Count Rexelaer,” replied his companion. 
“Doubtless on duty. One can see you are a stranger in the 
Hague.” 

“Of course I am. And who is Count Rexelaer? One of the 
Rexelaers of Deynum?” 

The other laughed aloud. “And who is King William?’ he 
said. ‘And who is the Pope? It is something, at least, that 
you know there are Rexelaers of Deynum.” 

The “provincial” was nettled. “That is altogether different,” 
he said. “Every one knows that; it is a matter of history. 
But as for distinguishing each little mannikin at Court”— 

“Hush, hush! You are still in the Hague. Keep those say- 
ings for when you get back to Friesland. He is the Rexelaer 
of Deynum; will that suffice you? And, moreover, or perhaps 
on that account, My Lord the High Seneschal.” 
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“Well, at any rate, he had a nasty, sneaking sort of face,” 
said the Frisian, as they walked on. 


Count Rexelaer alighted from his carriage. and passed 
through the great glass doors. The doorkeeper checked him 
deferentially. 

“There is a foreign gentleman waiting to see your Excel- 
lency,” he said. 

Count Rexelaer found the foreigner in his bureau. He was a 
tall man, correctly dressed and neatly shaven, a man with a 
settled expression of worry on his smooth, pale face. Count 
Rexelaer measured him at a glance. One of those persons 
whom everybody but a gentleman, even a Royal doorkeeper, 
mistakes for a gentleman. Count Rexelaer was a gentleman 
and knew. 

“My name is Loripont, Excellency,” said the stranger, polite- 
ly, in French, “Antoine Loripont, at your Exceilency’s service. 
I can hardly flatter myself that your Excellency remem- 
bers it.” 

“No,” said the Count, “I do not.” After a moment’s in- 
decision he waved his hand in the direction of a chair. 

Loripont took no notice of this permission. AlJ through the 
interview he remained standing in a “correct” attitude by his 
Excellency’s writing table. d 

“I was valet,” he continued, “to the late Monsieur the Mar- 
quis de la Jolais-Farjolle de Saint-Leu et de Deynum’’—was it 
deference which prompted this final addition, or rather a de- 
sire to annoy ?—“I was with Monsieur the Marquis at the time 
of his death. Shortly after, I wrote to your Excellency.” 

“Ah, that I remember,” said the Count. “I replied to your 
letter by asking for fuller information, which was never re- 
ceived.” 

“It is so, Monsieur le Comte. Most humbly I hope for your 
Excellency’s pardon. From the tone of the reply I too rashly 
concluded that further attempts would be useless. And so 
I gave the matter up.” 

“If it was ‘chantage’ you meditated,” said the Count, 
frigidly, ‘‘as I believed at the time, your efforts were indeed 
superfluous. They would be so still.’’ 

“It was not ‘chantage,’ Monsieur le Comte, if your Excel- 
cency will forgive me. I have no wish to extort money. The 
Deynum Notary told me, immediately after my lamented 
master’s decease, that the document was valueless. When 
your Excellency answered me that you were willing. to per- 
form whatever the law of the country required of you, I said 
to myself: I can do no more. The good God must look after 
his own.” ; 

“You showed judgment,” said his Excellency, with downcast 
smile, drumming his polished finger-tips on the table. “Has 
time rendered you less discreet?” 

“Not so, Monsieur le Comte, but time has taught me better. 
Perhaps the Deynum Notary did not know; perhaps he did 
not want to know. I have discovered that the document was 
not absolutely valueless. It is a valid will and testament.” 

Count Rexelaer looked up with an oath. “That is a lie,” he 
said, shrilly. “An infamous, blackguardly, blackmailing lie. 
Not a penny shall you get.’”’ Then his gaze sank slowly down 
again, upon his polished finger-tips. 

“I must beg of your Excellency not to swear at me,” said 
Antoine; “it awakens too painful recollections. I was about to 
remark that, in my country, the will was perfectly valid. I 
am speaking the truth. It would have been valid, even had 
there been no witnesses.”’ 

“It was not binding in Holland,” said the Count, “and that 
is enough.” 

“The paper,” continued Antoine, without heeding the inter- 
ruption, “canceled the Dutch will the Notary had just drawn 
up, and directed that the entire estate of Deynum and the sum 
of two hundred thousand francs should pass to the Convent of 
Crévort, to the little sisters of the poor, to be spent exclusively 
in charity. Madame the Countess, your lady, was again com- 
pletely disinherited.” 

“Had this ‘paper’ been of any value, you would have turned 
up eight years ago,” said the Count. 

“Three years after the decease of Monsieur le Marquis I 
learned, from a Belgian lawyer, exactly what its value was. 
We could not have touched your Castle, Monsieur, which— 
luckily for you—lies in Holland, but the Belgian money should 
never have been paid. That was a mistake.” 

“Mistakes are often difficult to remedy,” said the Count, with 
a smile. 

“Surely that depends upon who was erroneously benefited by 
them?” suggested Loripont, who had always been perfectly 
at ease in the extremes of servility and insolence. “Your Ex- 
cellency has received from Belgium two hundred thousand 
francs to which you had not even a legal claim. Had I shown 
my little paper sooner you would never have received them.” 

“Are you come to ask them back?” asked the Count. 

“‘As for that, I am come to ask everything back.” 

His Excellency cast a quick glance at the bell-rope. 

“There can be no doubt that your Excellency is not entitled 
to Deynum. My master left his property to the Church. I am 
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only a valet. I ask you, a Christian and a nobleman: Have 
you a right to retain it?” 
“The property,” replied the Count, 


legally mine. Allow me to say that my time is much occupied. 
The Marquis, just before his violent death, cannot have 
been responsible for his actions, and that paper, if it be 
genuine, represents a crazy whim. Good-morning.” 

Loripont did not stir from his respectful pose. “As for 
whims,” he replied boldly, “the first will was no less a whim 
than the second. But I hardly dared to expect that your Ex- 
cellency would give back the estate. With the money, how- 
ever, it is a different matter. That was paid in legal error. I 
am told it cannot be legally redemanded. I am not a judge of 
such matters. To me your law, which sets aside a dead man’s 
wish, seems monstrous.” 

The Count veered round in his chair, politely contemplative. 
“On the contrary, my good man,” he said. “Allow me to ex- 
plain. The Dutch law is exceedingly judicious in requiring the 
asistance of a Notary. Were the rule generally introduced, a 
contested succession would become an exceeding rarity. In 
this country such cases are almost unknown.” 

“TI understand nothing of these matters, your Excellency. 
But one thing I know. That money is not yours. It belongs 
to God.” 

“Is that why you come and ask for it?’ 

“‘Monsieur le Comte, I do not ask a penny for myself. I can 
no longer bear the idea that the owners have been defrauded 
through my negligence. That idea haunts me night and day.” 

“Nevertheless, I am unable to employ you as a go-between 
in paying my dues to the Almighty. That is final.” 

The Count blinked irritably and pushed about his writing 
things. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” Antoine laid one hand on the table, “it 
is the religion—can you not understand? You know how my 
master died; I have kept my oath to him, and Brussels does 
not. For pardon he gave it all in that desperate moment—to 
buy pardon for his crime. And now it is useless, and a curse 
must rest upon it, while, perhaps, he endures the pains of 
purgatory. Do you dare to leave him there?” 

Once more Count van Rexelaer smiled. “My friend,” he 
said, “you are melodramatic. You can hardly expect me to 
purchase a release for all my relations whom their own mis- 
behavior may have landed in hell. But these are supersti- 
tious ideas, the outcome of a corrupt religion. With us 
Protestants Hell or Heaven is a question of grace, not of gold. 
There; of course, you cannot understand. To come down to 
business: How much do you want? You were long my uncle’s 
valet, and, once in a way, I do not mind assisting you with a 
couple of hundred francs, but, take notice, you mustn’t come 
again.” 

“My God, it is hopeless!” exclaimed Antoine, and fell back 
with a lurch, and stood silent. 

“Yes, my offer is conclusive. It’s no use trying these things 
on with me, my man.” The Count held out a bank note. 
“Here, thank me, and get you gone.” 

“Listen, you!” the quondam valet bent forward eagerly. 
“T used not to care so much about being quite sure. But as a 
man gets nearer the end he wants to doubt on the right side. 
When your wife’s uncle killed himself (and I hadn’t grown 
rich in his service), I paid money to have masses said.” 

“That was very wrong,” interrupted the Count. “It is a 
foolish, futile superstition.” 

“Listen, please. From this paper’’—he tapped his breast— 
“T knew the suicide had hoped to spend his thousands where 
I could but give hundreds. I could not help that. Three years 
later I learned that I could have nelped it. O my God, what a 
thought! It was my fault, then, that the money had not been 
paid! I have a small business; my wife is frugal and it pros- 
pers, but every penny I can scrape or save I bring to the 
priests in payment of my debt. My wife does not comprehend 
and our ménage is disunited. I shall never pay it off. I shall 
die before it is done. I also have a complaint’—he 
clutched at his chest; his words came hoarse and fast—“I am 
dying. I dare not die with that unpaid debt. I dare not meet 
the dead man, beyond, perhaps, in those flames in which my 
fault has chained him. Voyons, Monsieur le Comte—you are a 
mighty Noble—even you, you do not know.” 

An awestruck silence sank upon the little room. The sick 
man stood panting, his eyes fixed, in eager doubt, on the 
other’s face. The Court Favorite was calming his fretful 
nerves. At last he spoke, smoothly enough: “Your religious 
ideas are all wrong, my good man,” he said. “I wish I could 
get you to speak to one of our pastors, for I see you are in 
earnest. You are the victim of a system which trades upon 
human credulity. Were the sum but a trifle, my scruples 
would forbid me to squander it on priests.” 


“I have refunded forty,” said Antoine doggedly. “It has 


taken all these years. And a hundred and sixty remain.” 
“So you say. 
seen it!” 
A flash of hope played across the suppliant’s face, as he 
softly inquired: 


But this wonderful will, I have not even 


“Is your Excellency near-sighted ?” 
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“No. Why do you ask?” But the Count knew why, and 
even he winced under this menial’s measureless contempt. 

Antoine fell back a few paces: “I am not as strong as I used 
to be,” he said, apologetically. Then he drew a paper from his 
breast and held it aloft with one hand, while the other re- 
mained concealed in a bulky side pocket, which, the Count 
felt convinced, contained a revolver. 

“It is the Marquis’s crest,” said Antoine. “If you knew his 
eccentric hand you will easily recognize it.” 

“I cannot read it from here,” replied Count Rexelaer, indif- 
ferently. “Besides, the matter is of no account. You may 
take your hundred florins’— He got up and rang the bell. 

Antoine Loripont put back his paper, buttoned his coat, and 
folded his arms across his chest. ‘And now,” he said, in ac- 
cents of desperate restraint, “it becomes ‘chantage.’ I will 
make you do it. In the organs of the opposition, in the So- 
cialist journals, I will publish this valid will, valid but for a 
fluke. Now, will you listen?” 

“In the papers of the opposition, the Socialist journals? My 
good friend, pourquoi pas? I do right in upholding the law of 
the land. There, admit my incredible good-nature in a man of 
my exalted position. Monsieur my departed uncle’s would not 
have held out so long.” 

Steps were heard in the adjoining anteroom. Antoine Lori- 
pont pressed close to the Head of the Household, who in- 
voluntarily shrank back. “I will tell,” said the man in aclear 
whisper, ‘‘what I know—it is not much, but it is enough—of the 
wealth of Mademoiselle Cochonnard. Now, Monsieur the Court 
Dignitary, here in the Royal Palace, I ask you again: Will wes 
pay back the money or not?” 

For the second time during that interview the Count swore 
a fierce oath. “I knew it was blackmailing all along,” he 
said. ‘How much do you want? Will five thousand florins do?” | 

“All or nothing,’”’ answered Loripont, retreating to the door. 

The Count started up and came running after him. 

“Ten thousand!” he hissed out hurriedly. “I can’t make it 
more than ten thousand. Twenty thousand francs. Consider. 
Nobody would offer more.’”’ 

Loripont opened the door and left him. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


An hour later Count Rexelaer quitted the August Presence 
renewed and refreshed in all the tissues and fibers of his moral 
being, as by a bath of sunlight. For we all of us are strength- 
ened by a draught from our Source of Life, physical or psych- 
ical, and the Court Functionary left the Court Atmosphere, re- 
filled, recorked, relabeled and repolished, a bottle full of sweet- 
est Essence of Orange-flowers, with a soft little kidskin mask 
and a ribbon. Not that it wore the ribbon to-day, but it al- 
ways felt it there. 

“I may as well look in on Elizabeth,” he said to himself, as 
another flunkey was helping him on with his coat. ‘Perhaps 
Gratia 
was his old, unmarried sister, come to stay for a week with 
some quiet friend of her own. 

He satisfied himself, on entering, that Gratia was there, and 
a great many other people also. Mevrouw Elizabeth, in her 
hospitable, comfortable life, liked to see her spacious rooms 
well filled. Hilarius was an unusual visitor at her receptions; 
she received him with effusion. 

“How is Jane’s baby?” he asked, from the tips of his color- 
less lips. ‘Accept my congratulations.” 

“As for congratulations, my dear Hilarius, his abominable 
father has again cut them down.” 

“Fathers can’t live for ever, not even old Simmans,” the 
Count said, lightly. But the words struck back, cold, with a 
swift reminiscence: “Even your Excellency, who is a great 
noble, does not know.” 

He glanced across at his own son and successor, in spirited 
conversation with a voluminous somebody in a prominent pink 
boa, the Russian Minister’s wife. Then he edged away to his 
sister, whom he found the centre of an amused little group. 
“Doubtless making a fool of herself,” he reflected, as he 
greeted her. “I am sorry we so seldom meet, Hilarius,” said 
the timid lady. ‘We were wanting to ask you to dinner, but 
we thought Margherita would hardly care to come?’ The 
Count murmured something about pressing duties, and Reinout 
also came lounging up, dodging a beautiful woman who was 
evidently seeking to attract his attention—you remember the 
Duchess de Vaiihas Vermillanas and her recent infatuation for 
Scriccini, the tenor? Well, twenty years ago, in the full flush 
of her beauty and her scorn for the Duke, she was deeply in 
love with Reinout van Rexelaer. His portrait still stands on 
her toilet table, amid rouge pots and essences. She bought it 
when he became famous. 

“Hilarius, I want your subscription, too,” said the Freule. 
“And Reinout’s as well’—she turned to the lady beside her, 
a Privy Councillor’s wife—“it has really done excellent work’— 
she looked up at her brother. “I am speaking of the Society 
for furnishing Layettes’”— 
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“Fie,” said his Excellency, holding up a playful finger. 
There was a general giggle. How witty he was, his Excel- 
lency! ‘What a subject,” he continued, “for an unmarried 
lady!” . 

“Hilarius!’ she looked at him for a moment with her gentle, 
guileless eyes; then she turned to her nephew: ‘‘We only sup- 
ply to the poorest of the poor what is absolutely indispensable; 
I assure you the work is good.” 

“T believe it,” he said, and her face quite brightened under 
unaccustomed sympathy. He was written down a member on 
the spot, though declaring himself unable, to his father’s dis- 
gust, to produce the humble florin of membership. Half an 
hour ago he had emptied his purse, with the old, unthinking 
generosity, into the hands of a woman overflowing with woe. 

His immediate neighbor stood twitting him with his novel 
duties. ‘You will have,” she said, “‘to take the baskets round 
yourself, and’”—she screamed with merriment—“you will have 
to pin on the—the things!’ Plump Rolline, an early matron, 
drew nearer to enjoy the joke. ‘Oh, how funny!” she said. ‘TI 
should love to see the dear little baskets, with the dozens of 
little caps and chernises all done up with colored ribbons and 
frills. I must ask Aunt Gratia to put me down for a florin, 
too.”’ 

In another corner of the room George, looking handsomer 
than ever, was telling a story to an admiring circle of girls, 
amongst whom sat, in a clumsy, crimson heap, his own especial 
Miss Kops, the single untitled person in the room. The story, 
in spite of its silver-gilt wrappings, had dirt at its core. Rein- 
out stood watching for a moment; two of the girls who were 
listening belonged to the half a dozen from whom he was ex- 
pected to choose a wife. He flushed scarlet as he turned away. 

“Your cousin is evidently a wit,” remarked Monsieur de 
Bonnaventure at his elbow. ‘‘When young ladies smile in that 
unwilling manner, the joke is always to their taste. I regret 
the more that I cannot speak the language.” 

“You know languages enough already,” replied Reinout with 
a sneer, “tu speak to women in.” 

The attaché smiled. ‘“‘What will you have? It is part of the 
profession, as you will learn soon enough. Have you any idea 
where they are going to send you? Your father spoke of St. 
Petersburg. The climate is cold, but not the ladies. At any 
rate, it is never dull.” 

Reinout, already several paces off, stopped and eyed the 
Frenchman from head to foot. ‘You find the Hague dull?” he 
said slowly. 

“I?—forgive me, but yes. 
self?” 

Antoinette, who was standing in a corner with the Count, 
here beckoned to her cousin to join them. 

“Fallait endormir le petit,’”’ muttered the Frenchman, as he 
sauntered away to take leave of the lady of the house, with 
tenderest inquiries after her venerable parent, whose wonder- 
ful health formed, in all Dutch society, a subject of amused 
admiration. ‘ 

“Come here, Reinout,” cried Topsy. “I am trying to get 
Uncle Hil to admire these verses. They are in the same re- 
view as those which Jane read out the other day, and by the 
same writer. I see that he signs ‘René,’ a namesake of yours. 
They are so good I wish you had written them; but Uncle Hil 
doesn’t care a bit.” 

The Count was looking bored. “Thank Heaven he has not,” 
he said, with awakening fervor. “One poet in the family is 
quite enough. No, Topsy, our future diplomat is certainly not 
poetical.” ; 

“Father, are you going away soon?” asked Reinout, detaining 
him, “‘because I should like to accompany you home.” 

“In a quarter of an hour,” replied the Count. “Ta, ta, An- 
toinette. Don’t read too much.” 

“Reinout,” said his cousin, “come out into the conservatory 
for a minute.” She passed into a little glass passage, bright 
with greenery and azaleas, and there stood silent, gazing down 
upon the open page. “Blessed are the pure in heart,” she 
said presently. The French poem before her, some five and 
twenty lines, bore this title: “The Pure in Heart.” The words 
of the close—but is poetry not untranslatable?—might be in- 
adequately rendered as follows: 


Wherewith should I amuse my- 


Eyes that would soar—Almighty God, Thou knowest— 
Unto the whitest secrets of Thy breast, 

Must they still sink, from lower depth to lowest, 

By their own weight depressed? 

Hearts held enchained by weeds and muddy coating, 
Shall they not burst their bond, 

And rise at last in Thy pure sunshine floating, 

Like lilies on a pond? 


“For they shall see God,” murmured Antoinette. 

She looked up and gave Reinout her hand. Her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“You will not betray me?” he asked, breaking the silence. 

“Of course not,” she answered. “But why ‘betray’? Don’t 
you want, at least, to pluck your laurels?” 

“In there?” he asked, pointing to the crowded room from 
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which they had just escaped. There was such a world of 
misery in his voice that she dropped her eyes again ‘‘My 
father and I,” he added, inconsequentially, “in our own way, we 
do love each other.’ 

A commotion had arisen meanwhile among the gay company 
inside. Rolline appeared in the framework of the window, fill- 
ing it with her healthful prosperity. Even at that moment a 
flicker of amusement, played over her perturbed features at 
sight of the pair in the greenhouse. 

“Oh, ‘vopsy, haven’t you heard?” she said. 
had a fit. Isn’t it dreadful? She’s dead.” 


“Grandmamma’s 


Ten minutes later Count Rexelaer and his son, side by side, in 
the silence, were driving rapidly home. They had nearly 
reached their destination before Reinout began: 

“Father, this is what I had wanted to say: Monsieur de 
Bonnaventure comes to the house too much.” 

“Surely, Reinout, I am the best judge of the question whom 
I think fit to receive.” 

“Father, I only wanted to say this: Monsieur de Bonna- 
venture comes to our house too much.” 

“It is an improper thing to say, a ridiculous thing. Oblige 
me by speaking of something else, or holding your tongue.” 

“You will remember—will you not?—that I said it?” 

“No, I will try to forget.” 

They did not exchange another word. The carriage stopped. 
Reinout was nearest the door. He got out first and hurried up 
the steps. In the entrance hall he paused and faced his father. 
A well-known hat and stick lay on an oaken seat. Their 
glances met and dropped away. The servant who had opened 
the door stood motionless, at attention, with his eyes fixed on 
the buckles of his shoes. 


CHAPTER LV. 
HUMILITY AND HUMILIATION. 


The Canal of the Roses, despite its fragrant name, is not a 
pleasing water whereby to pitch one’s tent; the roses smell too 
strong. Yet when Vrouw Poster sent, as a farewell gift, a 
great nosegay of ‘‘Baroness” blossoms, “What shall we do 
with these?” said the old lady to her daughter; “take them 
away.” 

The Baroness was now completely dependent on Wendela’s 
care. The landlady’s advances she repelled with chill hauteur; 
she would have no sympathy, not even from her daughter. 
“God withholds all His mercies,” she said between her prayers, 
“even death.” 

With part of the produce of the Deynum sale the Baron re- 
paid Gustave’s loan and at the same time he dismissed him. 
“T cannot even afford,” he said, “to give you the pitiable 
wages you at present receive.” 

“Yes, Mynheer the Baron, I understand,” 
standing very straight. 

“T shall not insult you by praising your faithful service. I 
heartily thank you. Give me your hand.” 

Gustave took his master’s worn fingers gently in his own, 
looked upon them for a thoughtful moment, and then def- 
erentially laid them down. 

“Mynheer the Baron,” he began, “it has always been my in- 
tention, on leaving your service, to settle down with my 
sister. I suppose this need make no difference?’ 

“I would not disturb your plans for the world,” said the 
Baron. ; 

“My sister has a hard struggle to make both ends meet and 
it is only fair I should assist her?’ 

“But a rich man like you, Gustave? 

“T beg your Nobleness not to speak of my miserable money, 
which is really more yours than mine. I would’ not live on it 
for the world, and, besides, I should be so dull.” |He had made 
a will, in fact, in which he had ventured, with due circumspec- 
tion, to leave the produce of his speculations to the daughter 
of the man who had lost where he won. 

And so Gustave quitted the Baron’s service and waited on 
his sister’s lodgers. 


said Gustave, 


“I must go and see this Mynheer Spangenberg,” said the 
Baron day after day. “I shall be better to-morrow and then 
I shall go.” 

Meanwhile some means of subsistence would have to be de- 
vised; for hours together the Baron sat revolving this problem 
in his weary brain. On one point his mind was made up. 
He would accept of no man’s charity. 

“You have, in fact—forgive my saying it—Heen living all 
these years on Count Rexelaer’s bounty.” The} words burned 
in his heart. “I must prove them a falsehood! before I die,” 
he said, throwing back his grand old head. Mey have borne 
everything and kept silence. I will not bear that.” 

He did not wish to see anybody, but Joh’ Borck came. 
“Papa, here is Mynheer Borck,” said Wendela, and, before 
any one could object, their former antagon}st was in the 
room. “I wanted to consult you about a horse, Rexelaer,” 
began the lord of Rollingen. “I hope you ‘won't think I 
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intrude, but I happened to be in Amsterdam and I remem- 
bered that nobody in all our country-side is as good a judge 
of a horse as you. I wish you would give me your advice.” 

“Giladly,” said the Baron, much gratified, though not 
altogether the dupe of the excuse. 

“I bought a horse here a week ago—” began Baron Borck, 
and soon his companion was very much interested. 

“And now, I wonder whether you would forgive me, if 
I said a few words about something else?” 

A troubled look came over Mynheer Rexelaer’s face. 

“Of course this business of ‘the Dole’ is infamous. I can- 
not understand—excuse me—your acquiescing in what is 
practically robbery. The money no more belongs to that gin- 
Seller’s son than it belongs to me. Yes, don’t look at me 
so; I know what I am saying. Have you any-idea why my 
Lord Count was so anxious to drive you from Deynum? They 
say he was afraid of your lovely daughter’s charms.” 

The Baron checked the fierce words that came rushing 
to his lips. ‘“‘We never met,” he said simply. “I was glad 
of that, though my wife has always had a foolish softness in 
her woman’s heart for the unknown boy whom they call 
Reinout Rexelaer. My daughter, if ever she marries, will 
marry one of her equals, I hope.” 

“He will be hard to find,” gaid friendly John Borck. 
“But, look here, you must recover this money. Frankly, 
Rexelaer, I want you to authorize me—me, Borck of Rol- 
lingen—to undertake this lawsuit. Not on your behalf, but in 
the interest of us all. The thing ought to be known. 
There; I have set my heart on this, and I hope you won't 
refuse.” 

“My dear friend, I must. As soon as I am able, I shall 
speak to a lawyer; the money is undoubtedly mine. As for 
these Rexelaers, whose story you appear to know, I have 
allowed them to call themselves my cousins and to parade 
as.such even at Deynum. I have never—God is my witness! 
—shown up the sham, while scandal alone would have been 
the result. But, now, it is they who have forced the revela- 
tion upon me; I must defend my wife and child.” 

“I am delighted to hear you say that,’ cried Baron 
Borck, rising. “As a favor, I hope you will let me do what 
I can. By the by, I bought the historical articles at your 
sale, to complete my collection. And, before coming here, 
I slipped this into my pocket. It has no value for us; 
my wife would burn it. I thought perhaps yours might 
care to have it. My respects to her. Good-bye.” 

The Baroness had not put in an appearance. She could 
not bring herself to think kindly of “the Atheist.” 

Baron Rexelaer opened the parcel his visitor had left on 
the table. It contained the costly fifteenth-century livre 
d’heures, with its beautiful initials and miniatures, which 
has ever been the greatest treasure of the Chitelaines of Dey- 
num. They call it “the Lady Bertha’s Closet-book.” 


But you cannot make bread out of books, except you 
sell them—not even then, unless they are not your own. 
And the means of procuring bread were growing scarce; 
they all three knew it, while hiding it from each other. 

One evening Wendela came back to the Baron, after 
helping her mother to bed. Even this depth of sorrow 
could not bring father and daughter together, while between 
them lay the angry shadow of their loss. 

“Wanda,” began the old man, “I have been thinking of 
late I should like to find something to occupy my time in- 
stead of moping here all day. I feel much stronger. I 
‘have made up my mind to have in some little boys to teach 
them”—he went on hurriedly—“I shall teach them French. 
I have spoken about it to Juffrouw Donders, who is a very 
sensible woman and quite sees what I mean. She has been 
most kind about finding me the pupils. I mention this to 
you, because they are coming to-morrow morning, and I 
should wish you to explain to your mother what it is, when 
they are come. I will have them in the bedroom; that will 
do very well.” 

Wendela sat opposite her father, gazing, without response. 

“They are little Jew-boys,’ the Baron continued mus- 
ingly. “I cannot help wishing they had not been that. 
But the feeling is one of foolish prejudice; I am heartily 
ashamed of it, and I daresay it will wear off in time.” 

“Did you say they were coming to-morrow morning?” 
asked Wendela, in a constrained voice. 4 

“To-morrow morning at nine. They are quite small 
children, and I apprehend no serious difficulty. I consider 
it better to tell you that I am to receive—remuneration, so 
that we must not look upon the lessons as a favor we are 
doing them. I am to receive tenpence per hour for each 
child.” 

“Tenpence per hour,” echoed Wendela. 

“IT admit that I myself did not consider that very much. 
But then we must take into account how little I have to 
offer. Speaking a language is a very different thing from 
He said these last 


teaching it. And I have never taught.” 
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‘ words in a tone of apology, for himself, or his patrons, or: 


both, 

Wendela did not reply, and they sat opposite each other,. 
neither disturbing the other’s thoughts, beside the gloomy” 
lamp. 

At last Wendela rose. “Good-night, Papa;”’ she said, and 
held out her hand. 

“Good-night, my dear. God bless you.” 

She turned away and moved slowly to the door. She 
had reached it and laid her hand on the knob; then she 
came back, and, without a word of explanation, sank on the 
floor by his knees and covered his hands with her kisses, 
“Voyons, voyons,” he said, his lips trembling under his. 
white mustache. “What is it? What is wrong? Voyons.” 

But she did not reply. She gathered herself up slowly 
and left him to his thoughts. They cannot have been so 
very dismal, for he smiled. 


Next morning, the four little, Jew-boys being shut up in 
the bedroom with their new preceptor, Wendela went down 
to the basement to look for Juffrouw Donders. She found. 
her in the kitchen, making a pudding with her own dumpy 
hands. Much ruffled by the Freule’s intrusion on her 
privacy, Juffrouw Donders was eager to explain that she 
never demeaned herself by household work—no. never; only 
once in a way she had tried a new receipt, which her cousin, 
the pastry-cook, had sent her. She was accurate and volumi- 
nous in this assertion of her dignity, Wendela, meanwhile, 
standing by in patient disgust, conscious of her father’s 
occupation upstairs and: her own errand at the moment. 
Juffrouw Donders was not as charmed with her poor, proud 
lodgers as she had been three weeks ago. Her brother’s 
reticence annoyed her. “Give them of your very best,” was all 
that Gustave said. 

“Juffrouw,” said Wendela, resolutely, “do you happen 
to know of any one who wants to learn to sing?” She had 
sought out that sole accomplishment all through the sleep- 
less night. 

“Good gracious, I can’t find pupils for the whole fam- 
ily!’ said the landlady. After a moment she added a little 
more civilly: “You might advertise,” and then she resumed 
her pudding-making, leaving the Freule to appreciate, slowly 
and fully, the beauty of a humble heart. Wendela crept 
upstairs again. 

An advertisement attracted two families, one with an 
only daughter and one with a brace of girls. A young man 
also presented himself, but him the Baron vetoed. Ulti- 
mately the only daughter—a cheesemonger’s—agreed to pay 
the stipulated price of fifty cents* an hour, but the mother 
of the pair of pupils—a butchers lady—after having re- 
quested the singing mistress to show her powers (“First a 
serious piece, please, and then a gay one”), declared very 
decidedly that she could not give more than eighteenpence 
the two. Wendela came away from that interview a differ- 
ent creature. Till now her innocent wrongs, endured in 


‘isolation, had hardened and, if the word be permissible, 


haughtened her. For the first time humiliation struck her 
straight, soiling her soul with mud. Where now was the 
glory of this sordid shame? A hot flush melted the pure, 
proud ice, and, as it melted, she saw it turn to mire. At 
last she understood that no greatness of ancestry can save 
us from disgrace. And her heart was emptied, of all but 
bitterness. 

In the shelter of her early girlhood it had been easy for 
so high-souled a nature to fly from the hateful present 
into the calm splendor of a mythic past. The woman, 
face to face with life’s vulgarity, laughed aloud. Knight 
Pilgrim, riding away into the darkness, never even turned 
to look back. 

“Mine are at least Gentiles,” she said to her father, fiercely. 

“Hush, Wanda. They are very nice little boys.” When 
the first lesson was over, the Baroness had called softly to. 
her husband. ‘‘Come close,” she said, and as he bent over 
her: “Mon ami, you are still so weak!’ 

“No, it was quite necessary,” he answered. “But when 
I have settled with the lawyer all will be right. I cannot 
make any more debts. I cannot. You must not mind.” 

“Mind?’ she repeated wistfully. “I cannot be prouder 
of you than I am, Reinout. As for lessons, Louis Philippe 
gave them, and he was not even a gentleman.” 


Two days later the Baron called on Spangenberg. “I 
will look into the matter as soon as possible, Mynheer,” said 
the busy young lawyer, ‘and I earnestly hope we shall be 
able to set it right.” 

“T should like to know whether the expense to be in- 
curred—in no case should I care to incur great expense.” 

“Oh, never mind the expense,” said Christian. 

The Baron drew himself up stiffly. “No, but I must 
beg of you,” he said, “if possible, to furnish me with ap 
approximate estimate—” 





* Equals tenpence. 
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“Ten florins,” said Christian. The Baron gave a great 
gasp of relief. Why, his watch must be worth at least a 
hundred! 

“I am much obliged ‘to you, Mynheer the Advocate,” 
he replied with ‘his old-fashioned bow. 

In the street, as he went limping home, he twice re- 
peated to himself, “There is nothing more humbling than 
being a man to whom all men may show kindness. Yet, 
had I been truly a good man, I should never have found that 
out. 

CHAPTER LVI. 


A CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LOVE LEFT OUT. 


Volkert duly .fetched books from the University Li- 
brary for Mevrouw Morél. After a time he began to think 
she required a good many. He brought them to “Paradise” 
in cabs, for he was not yet accustomed to walking the streets 
with a parcel. 

“Tell me honestly,” said Spangenberg one day, “does 
not Mother Morél’s gratitude cause you greater pleasure 
than any number of letters admiring your beautiful senti- 
ments?” “I like the letters, too,” replied his friend. 
“You are jealous because you never got any.” “Forgive 
me, Volkert; remember I am your officially appointed Men- 


tor.” “Yes, but I did not say you were always to be on 
duty.” “True,” said Spangenberg, holding out his hand. 
Still, in his heart of hearts, Volkert would have been 


obliged to admit that his first endurance of personal incon- 
venience, after twenty-four years of facile generosity, friend- 
liness; and almsgiving, had brought him a completely new 
sensation. He recalled with a sneer at himself, how, before 
his meeting with the editor, all men about him, himself not 
least, had praised him for being so “free of his money,” so 
“condescending to inferiors,” so “good.” And for the first 
time in his life, in some strange revulsion of reasoning, he 
gave the cabman who brought him and his books from the 
library no more than his legal fare. “Charity,” he began 
to feel, meant something of which he had never heard. 

“Spangenberg is exceedingly busy,” said Mynheer Morél. 
The old poet had got hold of the young one as an agreeable 
substitute for Balby. “And that, too, is a good work,” re- 
flected Christian. “And what a privilege for Mynheer Vol- 
kert,” said Mevrouw Morél, running to the window to catch 
a glimpse of the perambulating pair. “Spangenberg is ex- 
ceedingly busy,” said Mynheer. “It is his mission to be 
always doing something, as it is some men’s to remain ap- 
parently inactive. The latter are the more important class. 
Believe me, my dear young friend, the world owes most 
things to its laziest men. Conquerors and statesmen are 
rockets and catherine wheels. The courses of the human 
race are guided from the thinker’s easy chair.” 

Volkert liked Mynheer Morél, not only for this affinity 
which caused Christian such alarm. He liked the gentle, 
reposeful courtesy of the philosopher, the avoidance of all 
that was coarse and loud. In the midst of the turmoil of 
his tiny home the old gentleman sat composed, and mo- 
tioned his visitor to a chair with quiet dignity, as if unaware 
of the hole in its covering which even Mevrouw Morél’s 
dexterity could no longer conceal. To the young man, 
lapped in luxury, it was delightful to discover how utterly 
careless of creature comforts some of the world’s best and 


wisest can be. He had never before met with men of edu- . 


cation and refinement who could not distinguish vintages 
or who did not cavil at the taste of their cheese. 

He enjoyed being present at the harum-scarum tea among 
a tumbling crowd of healthful children. There was not 
always enough to eat, but who shall say when seven children 
have enough? ‘“Mevrouw,” said her guest on one occasion, 
“with your permission I shall present to Freddie (aet. 8) 
your book on ‘Amanda’s Appletart, or the Fatal Effects 
of Greediness.’” “I never go in to Mevrouw Morél at 
meal times,” explained little Miss van Dolder to her more 
fashionable friends, “the feeding of the children is too pain- 
fully distressing.’”? With this dictum Mevrouw Morél would 
have agreed, as she wiped her pen at two in the morning. 
Juffrouw Spangenberg had no patience with her. ‘Why, 
indeed, must she write about the convolutions of the child? 
The medical men knew all about them already, for Juffrouw 
Spangenberg’s own Christian had had them as a two-year-old 
baby, and their doctor had pulled him through!” 


Meanwhile, “The Cry of the People” continued to pub- 
lish the young poet’s effusions, still signed with a single 
“Pp.” And letters addressed to that “P” continued also, 
at fitful intervals, to arrive at the office, always anonymous, 
always written in the same female hand. Gradually, in 
these letters, the soul of the writer began to reveal itself 
before the poet’s fascinated gaze. It was a _  delight- 
fully mysterious manner of making an acquaintance. 
He answered, as best he could, through the columns of 
“The Cry.” 

In the beginning the letters had been completely inper- 
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sonal; the first half a dozen did not chntain a single “TI.” 
The fair writer admired the poems anfl frankly said how 
and why. “The present is hideous,” ste wrote, ‘‘the past 
is dead. Oh the relief of meeting, in this world of tranquil, 
smiling evil, with a soul that believes if the future, with a 
heart that burns red, like a beacon, in fhe light of the com- 


ing day.” Christian would have objectf:d: “Her metaphors 
are mixed.” Mynheer Morél would have declared ‘She is 
young.’” Volkert felt: “Such beautifu’ thought must be- 


long to a beautiful face.” 

In the seventh scrap—they were all jshort, a rare merit 
—the “I’ put in its appearance. “I Have suffered wrong 
all my life,” it said, “but I have alway# believed it divinely 
ordained. From the ‘Cry of ‘the People’ I have learned 
for the first time that wrong is wrong ahd may be combated, 
that men must combat it so as to leave to those who come a 
better world than ours.” 

For réply he took the economist’s pleasant maxim, “All 
is for the best in the best regulated of worlds,” and, in burn- 
ing verses, tore it to shreds. 

“I am trying to understand,” said the next letter. 
“My parents have always believed that God guides and 
orders all things, and of the most monstrous injustice which 
befalls them they say: ‘It is His will.’ The world is di- 
vinely based on law and justice, wealth and poverty, sin and 
suffering; only change is evil. Wrong is right because it 
is. Devout Christianity seems so like Mohammedanism, 
with a little personal appeal thrown in to make all suffering 
worse. But I am bewildered; I have always rebelled. Is 
it possible, as you think, that an era is approaching, when 
our snug, smirking society will stand out in the face of God, 
a naked lie? If so, if in the far-away ages a new world 
were. possible, then the life of each stone on the path were 
worth living indeed. God bless you; you have given me 
hope.” His next poem was entitled “Kismet.” 

But her answer was in quite a different tone. “You are 
still young,”’—the words startled him; he was somewhat 
ashamed of the keenness of their pang—‘“When you have 
suffered as much as I have, you will not cast yourself with 
such glowing confidence on ‘the Rock of God’s Right.’ 
The shipwrecked are afraid of rocks. No, let us give up de- 
manding our own happiness, analyzing our own suf- 
ferings. To work for others; that is the task. The 
glory of the world’s future; that, perhaps, may be the 
reward. So much you have taught me; I can never thank 
you enough for it. Strange that I should have selected 
your scarce launched vessel to tow my broken hulk into 
port.” 7 

The poet did not like the “broken hulk” at all. It 
sounded suggestive of an old maid with a miniature, an 
upward glance of the eye, and a cat. 

Spangenberg, on the other hand, was delighted with 
“Kismet.” “You are actually beginning to see some good 
in ‘to-day,’” he said. “That is encouraging. No  bene- 
factor of the human race was ever made up entirely of 
wrath.” 

The letters now ceased for some time. Volkert reflected, 
ungratefully, that they had been written by an elderly sen- 
timentalist to a boy. And he remembered how frequently 
of late his thoughts had reverted to the beautiful image of 
his ‘Muse.’ Well, she was straightforward, and had 
stopped him. By the by, he had signed his last verses in 
full: “Pelgrim,” and this he now continued to do “A 
charming name!” said Spangenberg, “I had always thought 
your P stood for Peter or Paul.” 


About this time, unfortunately, Spangenberg fell ill from 
over-activity and was obliged to stop at home, fretting, for 
so do busy men rest. The “Cry” not being allowed to enter his 
father’s house, he could not even see what a mess his 
sub-editor was making of the business. But his mother 
brought him some excellent jelly and coddled and cuddled 
him in a flurry of tranquil enjoyment. , 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE STORY OF RI-KSI-LA AND THE DEY NOUM. 


Under these depressing circumstances Volkert stopped 


‘away longer than usual from “Little Paradise.” None of 


them knew what became of him during the intervals. He 
followed no profession; he appeared to be possessed of lib- 
eral means. “Have you a mother?’ Mevrouw Morél had 
once asked him in the ordinary course of conversation, with 
ja gentle lingering over the word. The young man had 
paused, as if for a moment’s reflection; then, abruptly, he 
had answered, ‘“‘No.” 

One morning he remembered with sudden compunction 
how pathetically Mevrouw Morél had complained, the last 
time they met, of the absence from all the public libraries 
of that absolutely indispensable work, Schlafenmiitzel’s 
Kinderjahre der Deutschen Kaiser. He had searched for 
it everywhere in ‘vain. He ndéw telegraphed for a copy 
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from Leipzig (in eleven quarto volumes) and had it ad- 
dressed to the office, whence he fetched it a few days later, 
carrying over about half as a foretaste, to Mevrouw Morél’s 
door. Finding this open, he bumped his way upstairs and 
staggered into the lady’s presence, there suddenly to halt in 
awkward and annoyed surprise. For a woman, a stranger, 
lay with her head on the table, completely thrown forward 
upon her hands. Her shawl had slipped back and hung 
loose, revealing a beautiful neck; she was dressed tawdrily, 
vulgarly, not as good women dress. Little Mevrouw Morél 
stood beside her, smoothing, with one affectionate hand, her 
coils of chestnut hair, and speaking rapid, earnest words 
meanwhile. The woman, who was sobbing convulsively, 
lifted her head with a frightened jerk, and the unwelcome 
visitor let all his books drop in a crash on the floor. The 
face was unknown to him, it must have been a pretty face 
once; now it was oh, so despairing in its practiced effrontery. 
The young man stammered a few words of apology and 
fied; Mevrouw Morél followed him out to the landing. 
“It is nothing,” she said, “but oh! the books from the 
library! I hope you have not injured them!” Volkert, 
as he walked back to the office, rejoiced in the picture of 
her surprise. 

The hungry-faced clerk was seated at his desk as usual, 
his protuberant nose inclined across his work. The office. 
like the clerk, was gaunt, unkempt, aggressively wretched. 
It looked as if it had never been new, the clerk as if he had 
never been young. 

“Wonnema,”” began Volkert, “do you know a young 
lady’’—his socialism largely consisted in calling every one a 
“lady” or “gentleman;”’ with some people it takes that 
form—‘“do you know a young lady who comes to see Me- 
vrouw Morél in a light-green shawl?’ He was not ashamed 
of his inquisitiveness; the poor, bold, sorrowful face had 
fully aroused his pity. 

“Has the ‘lady,’” asked the clerk with a sneer, “a red 
face and pale-blue eyes?” 

"Ten 

“Then I can tell you about her, if you really care to 
know. That girl is called Dora Droste. Ten years ago she 
was a kitchen wench in the Royal Palace; she was ignorant, 
foolish, and honest. Nowadays she is none of all three. 
If you want to account for the change, you must ask one of 
the King’s great lords, but I fancy you will experience some 
difficulty, for he is a very great lord indeed. I have asked 
him twice without receiving an answer; the last time I did 
so I had the satisfaction of knocking him down. I think 
that’s about all.” 

“Not all,” objected the auditor, putting together the 
remaining volumes of Schlafenmiitzel which lay beside 
their box on the floor. “I don’t see how the nobleman was 
responsible for what she is now.” 

“Nor did the noble man, as you correctly style him. 
This noble man was at the head of the Royal Buttery 
department; she was under him. He dismissed her with 
contumely, when her disgrace was consummated, seeking, 
and finding, safety for himself in the vehemence of his 
persecution. The girl’s future was irremediably ruined. 
She came to me—I also was a slave in the Palace at that 
time—and I lost my situation for taking her in. But 
she had a proud spirit and would eat her own bread. 
My lord of the Buttery had left her but one way of earn- 
ing it.” 

“And what has Mevrouw Morél to do with her?” 

“Mevrouw Morél, were she wiser, would leave her in 
peace. She lives near us; I don’t mind her, nor do the 
children. It’s not she that’s to blame.” He ground his 
heel into the floor. 

“You must not blame the noble too much,” said Volkert. 
“He was like other nobles. He didn’t know.” 

“Not know? I took care that he knew!” cried Won- 
nema. “I appealed to him for her, for the child, which is 
long since dead! He laughed. I believe he said the child 
was mine. Not know, indeed! An easy excuse!” 

“I only meant to say,” replied Volkert, pausing by the 
staircase, “that you cannot understand. That class looks 
upon these things so differently. I have no doubt but this 
lord of the buttery is, according to his lights, a most 
honorable man.” 

These words seemed to infuriate Wonnema. He thrust 
back his desk. “An honorable man!” he cried violently. 
“And you venture to say that here!” He flung across a 
newspaper. “Take that upstairs with you and talk about 
honorable men!” 

“I did not mean to offend you,” said the young man 
calmly. “How long ago did all this happen?” 

Volkert went upstairs to the editor's room with the 
newspaper in his hand. It was the most recent number of 
“The Cry of the People;’” he threw himself on the sofa 
and leisurely looked it through. First he read his own 
verses and was annoyed by an awkward misprint, and then 
his eyes dropped to the paragraph immediately beneath 
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them which he saw marked with a pencil cross. It was 
named: “Two Stories about One Gentleman,” and ran as 
follows: 

There was a great Chinese Mandarin called Ri-Ksi-La, 
the first favorite of the Emperor. His wife’s uncle died, 
and Ri-Ksi-La succeeded to a vast estate bequeathed by the 
uncle to the niece. But soon after came a priest to the 
Mandarin and said: “O Lord, here is another will, a later 
one. And it proves that my Lord, your Lady’s dead uncle, 
wished all his possessions to pass to Buddha, that good 
might be done with them.” “Let Buddha come and fetch 
them,” said Ri-Ksi-La. Buddha has not come yet, and Ri- 
Ksi-La is still first favorite of the Emperor. 


There was a great Turkish Pasha, called the Dey Noum, 
and he was first favorite of his master, the Sultan. 
He had a beautiful wife who had brought him all his money. 
And one morning there came a stranger to his divan and 
said: “O Dey, your wife’s father was a slave merchant in 
the far markets of Asia, and the slaves whom he sold were 
white.” And the Dey Noum made answer: “I know it. 


The markets are far, and the money is near.” The money . 


is still there, and the Dey Noum is first favorite of the 
Sultan. 


The young man from the Hague sat a long time motion- 
less, with the paper in his hand. Presently Wonnema 
looked in. “Can I have that paper back?’ he said. “I 
had marked it. I am going to send it to the great noble 
we were speaking of just now.” 

“What farrago of nonsense is this!’ the other burst out. 

“You know how vehemently opposed the chief is. to per- 
sonal scandals. The thing will cost you your situation, as 
ikely as not.” 
' ag ' font thought of that,” replied the clerk, with quiet 
intensity. “When, after ten years’ waiting, a man’s re- 
venge falls ripe within his reach, he does not withhold his 
hand.” 

“And what proof have you,” cried the young man pas- 
sionately, “of these covert charges against Count Rexelaer 
van Deynum? Probably none at all.” 

Wonnema produced a couple of documents from a locked 
cupboard. “Be careful, please,” he said, with a white flicker 
in his fierce eyes. “I have seen the originals. They were 
brought by a foreigner. He will be here again to-morrow 
and you can speak to him if you like.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
A HUNTED HARE. 


“T cannot understand Mamma,” said Jane, arranging 
her teacups. It was evening, and Rolline was having tea 
with her. “Nor need I. As for me, perhaps because of 
the failure of her attempts to enrich me, I do not think 
money is everything. And I would rather not have had it 
than sit opposite Miss Kops.” 

“Oh, he needn’t sit opposite to her more than he chooses,” 
replied Rolline, gently stretching herself in a ladylike 
manner, and admiring her feet, the only part of her per- 
son which remained resolutely small. “And I must say I 
envy him the way Papuum succeeds. My husband says that 
they use it at the Palace.’ It has just been introduced into 
England, where ten thousand pounds are being spent on 
advertisement. They’ve got two Tatua Papuas there in 
some public building, the Westminster—Westminster Hall,® 
I believe, and everybody’s allowed to come and tattoo them 
all over and rub out the marks again. And every night all 
the Harries of London come and scribble their names over 
the wretched creatures’ arms.” 

“I know, I know,” said Jane, impatiently. ‘Well, I may 
be old fashioned, but for me there is honorable and dis- 
honorable money still.” 

“And what do you call honorable money?” 

“Inherited money,” replied Jane promptly. “Like Uncle 
Hil’s, for instance. Or Cousin Borck’s of Rollingen.” 

“You are less tolerant than poor grandmamma, who 
ought to have known. Did I tell you what Monsieur de 
Bonnaventure wrote in my album?” 

“No. I don’t like Monsieur de Bonnaventure.” 

“Nor do I, but I asked him to write in my album. 
Everybody does. And he wrote: ‘Mon expérience de la vie 
se résume en un seul mot: L’or dure.’ It was very nasty 
of him and in execrable taste.” 

“I wish,” said Jane meaningly, “that people would not 
speak so much of Monsieur de Bonnaventure.” 

Rolline modestly dropped her eyes. “As for that,” she 
said presently, ‘“‘there are a good many things I wish peo- 
ple would not speak so much about. What do you say to 
the two little stories in the ‘Cry of the People’ which have 
been all over the place?” 
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ee say, as my husband does, that nobody ought to have 
read them. People ought not to know such a paper exists.” 

“People didn’t, but this number, they say, is out of 
print. I go out more than you do, and I assure you I see 
the story in everybody’s face. My husband made me a 
terrible scene, as if it were any fault of mine.” 

“Pleasant for Reinout,” said Jane, beginning to wash 
: up. 

“Oh, it won’t hurt Reinout, for the will is undoubtedly 
valid here. It is worst for Aunt Margherita, but one can’t 
pity her, she makes such a fool of herself. The best thing 
she could do would be to retire definitely among her cock- 
atoos and canary-birds and never be heard of again. But 
she goes out more than ever—tight-laced, overdressed, 
powdered and rouged—since this thing got about.” 

“And it is this money which Mamma wants Topsy to 
marry.” 

“Poor Topsy, I don’t think she has a ghost of a chance.” 

“She knows it,” said Jane angrily, “and she doesn’t 
care.” 

“Jane—’” 

“Well?” 

“I wonder whether Uncle Hil knew when he married her.” 

But the baby cried out in the adjoining room, and Jane 
went to look at it. When she came back, she said, pursuing 
her thoughts: “I pity Reinout all the same. He is an honor- 
able man.’ 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to understand Reinout; he is dif- 
ferent from .everybody,” said Rolline. 

“Reinout’s education was destined to deaden every feeling 
but worldliness; with most men it would have succeeded, 
and what a success! He might have been a Talleyrand, 
as Uncle Hilarius once said to me. But other feelings have 
survived and caused the whole man to fail. He is like 
those two life-long prisoners released from the Bastille who 
did not know what to do with their freedom. He knows 
that he ought to feel nobly, and doesn’t know how, and yet 
can’t live without it. I believe he is a miserable man.” 

“Nonsense, Jane, how excited you are! Quite a romance 
about poor, good-natured Reinout. I meet him constantly 
—at least I used to before this scandal; it looks rather cow- 
ardly in him to hide. He always seemed to enjoy himself 
and he flirted a good deal, I fancy. He is going out to 
Russia in a month or two, and he will die an ambassador, 
covered with stars, at his beautiful seat of Deynum. Poor 
Reinout, indeed!” © 

“All that is true,” replied Jane, “the worse for him. 
He is hedged in on every side. Nobody can understand what 
that means, until he has tried to break loose. Supposing you 
and I were suddenly to wish to become Roman Catholics—” 

“I?” cried Rolline, sitting up. “How preposterous you 
are, Jane!’ 

“It is only by way of comparison—” 

“Conrad’s family would never allow it.” 

“That is just what I mean. Perhaps our husbands would 
threaten to deprive us of our children, and we might end 
by becoming Catholics on the sly. I imagine that Reinout, 
deep down in his heart, lives a life of his own. The life 
that we see is his father’s.” 

“You talk of him as if he were a cat,” said Rolline. “I 
don’t want to hear anything about any man’s two lives, and 
I think it’s rather a shame of you to suggest such things of 
Reinout. I should sooner think it of Guy from the horrid 
tales that I hear.’ 

“Guy!” said Jane, with ineffable contempt. “T don’t 
know what set me talking’ to-night. I have never men- 
tioned the subject to any one but Antoinette. I will tell you 
something about Reinout, though. One evening, more than 
@ year ago, when everybody had been speaking of his bril- 
liant prospects, he came up to me suddenly and burst out, 
‘I would give it all to be a man!’ He was strongly moved, 
as I saw, but he walked away immediately, and a moment 
later was laughing with Dolly Foulise.” 

“He isn’t a woman,” said Rolline, sulkily, but Jane did 
not heed her. ‘Perhaps these revelations will help him,” she 
thought to herself, over her tea-tray. “Perhaps!” Aloud, 
she changed the subject: “As for Guy, it is to be hoped 
he will marry Cécile and settle down at last.” 

“She will hardly make him a good wife,” said Rolline. 
“However, Mamma is set upon it, and has not left Cécile 
an hour of peace since the poor thing went to live with 
them,” 

“Cécile is certainly a ‘poor thing,’ but she deserves a 
nicer husband than Guy. However, she is nearly thirty and 
must look after herself. But I suppose she’s been bullied 
too long by Grandmamma not to have forgotten how to say 
no.” 

“Come, Jane, you, who had never been bullied by Grand- 
mamma, forgot how to say no, when Mamma nagged at you 
from morning till night.” 

“True,” replied Jane, and a slight flush spread over her 
Sallow face. ‘And you, who were less strong-minded than 
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I, yet got your own way. Perhaps Mamma would tell us 
she never was shortsighted.” 

After that Rolline looked cross, and neither sister was 
very sorry when the cab came at half-past nine. 


Jane remained thoughtful, with her pointed chin on her 
hand, in her poor little drawing-room. She was musing on 
the irony of life, which always grins at you, even when it 
hurts you most. At first, when she had married a husband 
she did not care for, she had comforted herself with the 
thought of all the pleasant things his father’s death would 
bring her. She would buy any quantity of costly books and 
have a “salon” and invite the clever people whom her own set 
never saw. There was one man who daily passed her father’s 
house with whom she had long desired to pick an acquaint- 
ance, a man with flowing hair, amd a pale, thought-laden 
face—perhaps an artist; she had even been a little a 
ten,” as a girl. She would give private theatricals—pre : 
little pieces, purposely written—and the papers would _— 
of them. And, above all, she would have a real studio — 
devote herself in earnest to what Rolline was wont to ca 
her “nasty, sticky painting-mess.” Girlish fancies: in a 
plain-spoken manner she had stipulated for these ee 
the thought had reconciled her to marrying Simmans. a) 
was eight years ago and more: her father-in-law _ sg 
eighty-two. She loathed herself for desiring his death; ~ 
idea was the misery of her life. Yet she knew he wou 
not die. He would never die. Nor would it matter much 
now if he did. She had got to like her husband: she was 
overburdened with children; her painting, and poetry, and 
all the rest of it, had died away from her life long ago. She 
hardly found time, nowadays, to read a good book, when 
she could get one. It had been her life-long desire to nee 
sess a complete Thackeray; Mevrouw Elizabeth only pai 
for dress; Simmans could not always pay satisfactorily for 
that. If any lover of literature and the human race (are the 
two not one?) read this page, and be able to do a good deed 
at no great sacrifice, let him send a cheap edition—the 
green cloth one will do—to Mevrouw Simmans van Rexe- 
laer, Bankastraat, the Hague. Last Wednesday was old 
Simmans’ birthday; the old gentleman gave a family din- 
ner-party, and Jane had to go. 

a oe at the house-bell; Jane glanced toward the clock— 
@ quarter past ten. She did not expect her husband till 
eleven. It was not her husband; the maid announced in ac- 
cents of mildest astonishment: “The Freule van Borck,” and 
Cécile came hurriedly in. rs 

“What has happened?” cried Jane, starting up. “Papa? 
All the children van Rexelaer like their quiet father best. 

Cécile sank down on a chair. Her face was white, her 
whole manner distraught. She could not speak, but with 
trembling fingers she fumbled at the clasp of her heavy cloak, 
till it fell from her shoulder, disclosing her soft, white dinner- 

ress. 

: “What is it?’ cried Jane, now thoroughly frightened. “Which 
of them is ill? Why can’t you speak?” 

“Nobody is ill,” gasped Cécile. “Oh, Jane, you must help 
me!” and she burst into hysterical weeping. 

“Hush, hush,” urged Jane, tenderly. Hers was not a 
nature that easily showed pity, either to herself, or to others. 
She stood awkwardly beside her cousin till the latter’s sobs 
subsided. Then she said: “‘Now tell me.” f 

But Cécile did not lift her face from her hands in which 
she had hidden it. Once or twice her throat moved vainly, and 
at last she whispered through her knitted fingers: “I can 
never go back again.” Jane bent low to catch the words; she 

as utterly at a loss to understand. 
we can cae go back to your mother’s again. Oh, Jane, 
I am not safe there;’ and now Cécile began to ery afresh, 
but quietly, with that heart-broken continuance which comes 
of a lasting wound. 

“If Guy has insulted you,” said Jane, with horrible per- 
spicacity, “why didn’t you tell Mamma, instead of running 
way here?” 

7 i “don’t know,” replied Cécile, without altering her attitude. 
“Don’t let us speak of it. Only you must help me. that is 
all.” 

“But if I am to help you, I must understand,” pleaded Jane. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Hide co Shiela me. Oh, Jane, perhaps I am very foolish. 
I have never been accustomed. to look after anything. But 
I can’t marry him.” 

“Well, then, tell him so plainly.” 

“T have done that, more than once. And I tol@ Aunt Eliza- 
beth—I really did—that she might have all my money, but 
she only grew very angry and said I had imsulted her. Ana— 
and”—the Freule’s voice again failed her—“I can’t go back, 
she burst out passionately. “Antoinette helped me te get 
away and told me to come here. I ran all the way. Help 
me, Jane.” 

Jane rose from the floor, on which she had sunk to: listen, 
and stood pondering. “It is my own mother,” she said) at last. 
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“Henry is just expecting his promotion, and we are looking to 
Papa to help us through with it. If Mamma knew I had 
thwarted her, she would never forgive me.” 

For the first time Cécile lifted her terror-struck face. 

“You are not going to desert me?” she cried. “I have no- 
body. Topsy said she felt sure you would help.” 

“Let Topsy speak for herself,” replied Jane; she felt goaded. 
“Of course, I will help you,” she added, more kindly. “Yes, I 
will. This, I think, will be best. My Aumt Gratia Rexe- 
laer is staying with her friend, the Freule van Weylert; I will 
give you a letter to her. You are so agitated, perhaps you 
had better spend the night with them, and, if to-morrow morn- 
ing your impression remains the same, well, you are of age, 
and nobody can force you to return home. I should advise 
you, in that case, to consult with Cousin Borck of Rollingen.” 

Her calm, strong voice did not lose its effect on the fluttering 
soul. “But Aunt Elizabeth has always said,” Cécile began 
timidly, “that, as I am not yet thirty, my guardian can force 
me to marry whom he likes.” 

“Mamma confuses two different laws,’ replied Jane, firmly. 
“You have no guardian, and, your parents being dead, you are 
free to do as you will’’—an immense expression of relief came 
over the poor girl’s anxious face. “Dear Cécile, you will have 
to look after yourself a little; none of us must trust too much 
to others to look after them.” 

“T must try,” said Cécile, desperately, “but I haven’t any 
money. Nothing but the few florins in my purse, and even 
that I left on my toilet table.” 

Jane smiled. ‘That excuses Mamma’s saying Papa must 
take care of you. Now I shall send for a cab. You can’t go 
much further in that dress.” 

“Won’t you come with me, Jane? I hardly know your 
aunt.” 

“T can’t; I don’t want Henry to know; he is already suf- 
ficiently worried about his promotion. It is as likely as not 
Aunt Gratia will tell, for she can’t keep a quiet tongue in her 
head. But we must risk that. I really think it is the best 
thing for you to spend the night in a neutral house. Why, 
they may be here at any moment, inquiring for you!” 

“They may!” screamed Cécile, starting up, as if she already 
heard footsteps in the street. “Save me, dearest, for your 
children’s sake! Oh, Jane, how long the cab is coming!” 

“I have sent for it,” said Jane, soothingly. “I dare say 
Topsy has told them you were in bed with a headache.” 

“IT couldn’t lock my own door,” said Cécile, and then silence 
lay heavy between them till the cab came lumbering round. 


The Freule Alette van Weylert and the Freule Gratia van 
Rexelaer were sitting quietly and comfortably in the former’s 
softly lighted, thickly curtained, darkly furnished back draw- 
ing-room. Each elderly lady had her kmitting beside her and in 
front of her a costly old Japanese plate, from which she had 
just partaken of her nightly flavorless “pap.” The knitting 
was missionary knitting. The Freule Rexelaer was very thin 
and frail, the Freule Weylert broad and substantial. At the 
Freule Weylert’s elbow lay a great gilt Bible, from which she 
was about to read a chapter, before the two ladies retired to 
rest. The Freule was looking for her spectacles. The gilt 
clock on the seventeenth-century mantelpiece sang out the 
hour of eleven, and its great Dutch comrade in the hall 
boomed adhesion. 

When Cécile was introduced, the reposeful room, the kind 
faces of the two old maids, above all, the open Bible, seemed 
to inspire her with confidence. She gave Jane’s letter to 
the Freule Gratia. The Freule Gratia read it in silence and 
passed it on to the Freule Alette. The latter looked up at 
Cécile, over her spectacles, and nodded, but a firm expression 
settled about her chin. 

“You can certainly stay here if you wish, child,” she said. 
“Sit down, my dear; ring, and I will tell them to pay the cab. 
It’s no use wasting money.” 


“I promised Jane to ask you to tear up that note, Freule,” 


began Cécile, addressing the Freule van Rexelaer. 

“Oh, but, Cécile, IT must read it again.” 

“But you will, after that—won’t you?—because I promised 
Jane to see it done.” 

“Now, I like that,” remarked the comfortable mistress of 
the house; “always keep your promises and don’t make any 
you can’t keep. You are right to come here, my dear. Will 
you have some pap? No? Well, I must tell them to air you 
a bed. I am afraid you will have to put up with my maid's 
things. Mine would hardly fit you.” She smiled. 

“And to-morrow she will have to come down to breakfast 
in that dress!” said the Freule van Rexelaer, folding her hands. 
This idea seemed especially to preoccupy the quiet little lady. 

“She can send to your sister-in-law's to-morrow, and she can 
stay here as long as she likes,” answered Freule van Weylert, 
searching for the place in her Bible. 

“It is very kind of you, Alette. And quite right. Only, I am 
sorry, My eleter-in-law will be so vexed.” 

You cannot help that, nor can I, Some one of my relations 
hase been vexed with me all my fe You cannot endeavor to 
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act right and please relations who want you to act wrong.” 

“No, no,” said the Freule Gratia, hurriedly, ‘poor Cécile!” 

The mistress of the house settled her spectacles on her nose, 
and once again shot across one of those sharp glances at Cécile. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am very rheumatic. Would you come: 
here for a moment? I should like to give you a kiss.” And, 
as the young girl bent over her, Freule Alette, looking up into 
her troubled face, laid one hand on the open volume. 

“Do you know, at all,” she asked, ‘‘where to look for com- 
fort in the sorest trouble?” 

“Yes,” said Cécile, very softly. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE BARON’S CONFESSION. 


When “Pelgrim’s” correspondent had not written for three 
weeks, he began to find out how much he missed her letters. 
“T am vain,” he said to himself, as we sometimes do, liking 
ourselves for saying it. But this poet was not spoilt by over- 
encouragement. Literary men did not see “The Cry.” 

He felt quite glad one morning to find the familiar han@d- 
writing awaiting him. “I do not know why I write,” said the 
letter. “I had made up my mind not to address you again, but 
how often have I not done that, and torn up the page! There 
seems some bond beween you and me; you have robbed me of 
my old reliance; I am looking to you for future strength. I 
am weary of the old dead greatness; you, the plebeian, though 
you cannot understand us, you have taught me that each. 
man’s own soul is his only pride or shame. There is no 
outward splendor, no adventitious sorrow, there is nothing 
in all the world but this naked ‘I’ and God. It is naturally 
a lesson for a man of the people to teach. 

“For that you are a man of the people all your poems prove. 
That you are no longer young I knew when first I wrote; 
for a moment I was led to doubt, but your last verses again 
proclaim me right. I can now say frankly that I like you. 
I am sure you are a good man.” 

The poet smiled as he folded up the sheet. 

“She jumps at conclusions,” he said to himself. “Poor old 
lady, ‘she is charmingly prude!” 

Spangenberg was up again and hard at work. His first week 
was spent in alternate disapproval of Wonnema and com- 
mendation of Piet. “I should certainly send Wonnema about 
his business,” Spangenberg confessed to Volkert, “if I could 
take away his children’s appetites first.” So Wonnema stayed. 
“lve had my say,” said the clerk unrepentantly. Like so 
many, he was a “personal” socialist, made such by personal 
wrong. His master, on the other hand, was a practical, hard- 
working idealist, striving by all the means in his power to 
embody his beautiful hopes. Piet Poster, poor fellow, was de- 
void of political opinions. He saw the nearest duty and did it. 

He was working desperately hard just now for his Law ex- 
amination. “And when you are a notary and a gentleman, 
Piet,” Spangenberg once said to him, laughing, “you can 
propose for the hand of your Freule.” ‘Don’t, sir, please,” 
said Piet, scribbling hard. The lawyer was going to add some- 
thing about a better-dowered bride, but a look at the young 
clerk’s face suddenly checked him. “My illness has thrown 
back the Baron’s business,” he merely said as he turned 
away. 


Certainly, Wendela would not prove a well-dowered bride. 
“Hifty cents an hour,” declared the butcher’s lady, “is more 
than sufficient remuneration in the case of a young person 
who is more remarkable for her airs than for her tunes.” 
Wendela had a hard time of it with the butcher’s lady, but 
she honestly did her best, and fortunately she was too proud 
to feel offended at the woman’s vulgarity. “The girls don’t 
improve,” said the butcher’s wife, “in spite of their excep- 
tional talent.’”’ ‘“Would you wish to stop the lessons?” asked 
Wendela, lifting indifferent eyes to the fat, red face above the 
piano. “No, Juffrouw, but for you to take more pains,” said 
the woman, glorying in the deeply Dutch insult of that 
“Juffrouw” to the daughter of the Rexelaers. 

Wendela hurried home to build up the imposing structure 
of her mother’s snow-white coiffure. It is a ridiculously 
small detail, but it came back every day, remorselessly. 

“It can’t be helped,” said Wendela. We never say that till 
the spirit of protest awakens within us. But hers sank to rest 
again as she looked across at her father and heard him telling 
how pleased he was that one of his little Jews had repeated 
the verb “aimer” without a single hitch. Yet, again, she 
reasoned: “He has brought his trials on himself. I am inno- 
cent.” That thought was the long sorrow of her life, worse, 
a thousand times worse, than the loss of all the rest. She was 
angry with this estimable, this beautiful old man; and in the 
daily presence of his virtues, she hated her bootless wrath. 
From a few careless words, caught up at the time of the loss 
of the Castle, and erroneously interpreted, she had gained an 
impression that her father had wasted his property. She did 
not know what “speculation” meant, but she knew it to be a 
very wicked sin. Was her mother aware of her father’s 
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crime? She fancied not. Even in her childhood she had 
hidden away his guilt and wept over it and prayed till all 
faith in prayer died away in her heart. 

The Baron tottered feebly across the dingy room, from his 
chair to the window, from the window to his chair. “It is 
quite amusing, my dear,” he said, “to watch the movement 
on the canal. Human activity, after all, is more interesting 
than stones and trees. Let me wheel you into the sunshine.” 
The Baroness roused herself with an effort. She hated the 
canal. “It smells; that was all the impression it conveyed 
to her, even while March winds still kept the windows closed. 
But when spring came round, the slow Dutch spring, and the 
watery sun peeped out from time to time, and a couple of 
consumptive trees began to swell a little at their finger-tips, 
what did she say then? The overpowering odor of garbage 
penetrated everywhere, and yet it was but a herald of the 
fetid oppression which summer would bring. Even the Baron 
grew sorrowful with the approach of the mild weather. He 
had been contented in the city while nature still lay dead. 
But the breaking of the poor grey-green shimmer over the 
canal trees seemed to stir him in the depths of his soul. He 
would sit looking out for hours, but no longer at the bustle of 
human activity—at green fields, perhaps, and golden butter- 
cups? “I should like to see some grass again,’ he once said, 
not to his wife or daughter, but to a new friend who came in 
of evenings, the landlady’s only other lodger, besides Piet. 
And one day he brought home a little pot of pale mauve 
crocuses; mother and daughter looked up in amazement at 
such extravagance. But next morning he gave it away again, 
to one of his little Jew-boys. 

Juffrouw Donders’s other lodger had been with her for thirty 
years, as she was proud of repeating to all and sundry. He 
had gone, fresh from the Amsterdam “Athenaeum” to teach 
Greek and Latin to the lowest form at the Amsterdam Gram- 
mar School, and he was teaching there still. Boys might come 
and boys might go, but he went on forever. On that evening 
when the crocuses were spreading their promise of summer 
all over the place, this gentleman dropped in for a chat. 
“Oh—ah, flowers!” he said. “I find they vitiate the air so.” 
He knew the way from the Canal of the Roses to the Grammar 
School and round home by his five-o’clock ordinary. He must 
have been aware that the world was bigger, because he him- 
self had been born on the other side of Amsterdam, and Am- 
— is a large city, but, if he knew, he kept the secret 
well. 

Between the Baron and his fellow-lodger, who, by the by, 
had mistaken the crocuses for tulips, there was nothing in com- 
mon but the house they lived in, a strong bond in itself. The 
two would sit smoking their pipes together, and once the old 
gentleman treated his guest to a glass of “the King’s Wine.” 
There were only half a dozen bottles left, which the Baron had 
refused to sell. 

And they would converse on trifles. The Baron rarely re- 
verted to his brighter past or dwelt upon his present troubles. 
If any one spoke of troubles, it was the old schoolmaster, who 
had never been able to manage his. class—surely no creature 
on earth is worthier commiseration. ‘It must be so hard to 
teach bigger boys,” said the Baron sympathetically. “My 
little fellows were tiresome at first, till 1 told them very 
seriously how sorry I should be if we did not get on well. 
Big boys, of course, would have paid no attention to that.” 

Though the Baron did not speak of his fallen greatness, Gus- 
tave proclaimed to all the neighborhood what a very great 
man the Baron was. The neighbors would look up, in vague 
curiosity, for a glimpse of where he sat, behind the small- 
paned window, scrupulously tidy and venerably white. And 
some of them would take off their hats. That reminded the 
Baron of Deynum, and hugely delighted him. “The world is 
full of good people,” the Baron said. 

“Is it true, Mynheer,” asked Dr. Barten, the schoolmaster, 
one evening, “that ‘Ipsa glorior infamia’ is the motto of your 
noble house?” 

“Yes,” said the Baron, curtly, shrinking from the subject. 

“Then, it ought to have been ‘ignominia,’ Mynheer.” 

The Baron was very much taken aback. “Why?” he asked, 
and his hand trembled. 

“Infamia is used of some inner, moral shame,” expounded 
the pedagogue, with great relish, ‘“Ignominia of an outer, per- 
ceptible blot. The latter is evidently intended.” 

“I am very sorry,” said the Baron, sadly. 
been infamia.” 

“Yes, it is a pity; with dead languages we should be 
particularly careful, for they cannot look after themselves. 
But, whether in ignominy or infamy, undoubtedly, dear Baron, 
the right to glory is yours.” 

“No, no,” said the Baron, disconsolately, “so even that is 
wrong.” 

A couple of days later he came to the Baroness after his 
morning’s lesson. “My dear,” he said, “the little boys are 
hot coming back any more. T do not think it is right to take 
money for teaching them and then not to do it. The last few 
times I have not been able; my head gets too tired. They are 
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very good and do their best, but this morning I told them they 
must not come to-morrow. I was sorry, and they cried. But 
I must write to their parents. And God will take care of us.” 

The Baroness looked up at him but did not speak. 

“And, my dear,” he went on, quietly, “there is something 
else I want to tell you; I can choose no better moment. Your 
own money, dearest, I used it—in speculation—to avert the 
sale. It was very foolish of me, very wicked. I have seen of 
late how surely my pride has worked my ruin. Lest disgrace 
should fall upon my head, I have heaped it on my soul.” 

He stopped speaking, his voice tremulous, his head bowed. 
“I knew it,” said the Baroness. 

The words startled him in their calmness. 
stammered. 

“I knew,” continued the Baroness, simply, “that the money 
had been there, and I saw it was gone. Never mind, dear; it 
was not much.” : 

“Gertrude,” he murmured, “you will love me to the end— 
will you not?—as you have always done. It is only a little 
way.” 

And then the old lady began to cry. The husband had to 
find her pocket-handkerchief and wipe the tears from her stiff, 
pale face. There was rain beating against the windows. The 
lodging-house room was full of a murky mist. 

Next morning the Baron did not get up, and Wendela, in the 
pauses between her lessons, had two of them to nurse. 


“Knew it,” he 


CHAPTER LX. 
REKSELAAR. 


“TI fear the contents of this letter will surprise and vex you. 
I entreat y8u to believe that not for one moment did I foresee 
the possibility of asking you a favor when I began our cor- 
respondence, if correspondence it can be called. 

‘"Yes, I am asking you a favor. You are a literary man, an 
associate of literary men. Could you procure me copying or 
translation or some such work? You can judge of my hand- 
writing. It is true, as I told you, that I am a woman of high 
rank—doubtless you dislike me on that account—but I am 
also a woman in great poverty, struggling to earn a livelihood; 
and for that you will think none the worse of me. I am not 
ashamed to claim your help; if you can assist me, appoint some 
place of meeting, but promise on your word of honor never 
to find out my name or address.” 


Volkert placed an advertisement in the following number of 
“The Cry.” ‘Come to Mevrouw Morél’s, 5 Little Paradise, to- 
morrow at noon.” “She will be surprised,” he thought to him- 
self, with a smile, “to see her kind old man.” His interest in 
his unknown admirer definitely sank under her request for 
“literary work.” He could easily picture the kind of creature, 
ringletted, mittened, melancholy, old-maidish. 

At the appointed time he went to Mevrouw Morél’s. “I am 
so thankful you are willing to protect me,” he said, “I feed 
horribly nervous.” ‘And to protect the lady, eh?” retorted 
Mevrouw. “Quite so,” said Volkert, gravely. 

Punctually at noon a ring at the street-bell announced the 
aspirant for hard labor on bread and water. “T like that,” 
said Mevrouw Morél, “you can do twice as much if only you 
are precise.” A quick footstep was heard ascending the stairs;. 
the room-door was thrown open, a tall, striking-looking girl ap- 
peared on the threshold, stopped, gave a sharp glance at the 
couple who rose to receive her, turned, and fled downstairs 
again, flinging-to the door. 

Mevrouw Morél remained staring at her companion, with 
round eyes of amazement. ; 

“‘Wendela!’’ said the young man aloud, to himself, in utter 
discomfiture. 

“What is it? I don’t understand. How absurd! Tell me 
quick,” cried little Mevrouw Morél, her comely face alive with 
curiosity. 

“T have met that young lady before,” answered the poet. 
“More, dear Mevrouw, I myself do not understand.” 


Piet Poster, standing expectant outside, every nerve on the 
“qui-vive,”’ was terrified to see the Freule van Rexelaer come 
rushing down, her face aflame.’ e 

“But, Freule,” he burst out, “what has happened? You 
promised to warn me immediately. You haven’t been gone 
ten seconds. Let me run up and punch——” 

“No, no, Piet,” cried Wendela, ‘nothing is wrong. Only 
come away quick, I beg of you. I don’t want to remain 
in this place one moment longer!” 

So this time Piet Poster did not demolish the enemy. In 
the silence of their rapid homeward waik the Freule once 
only interrogatively ejaculated: ‘Pelgrim!”’ and Poster, shyly 
glancing sideways, saw fresh blushes mantle her crimson 
cheek. 


The young poet walked across to the office, altogether be- 
wildered, and sat down in Spangenberg’s room. Vainly he 
knit his eyebrows over this new experience; he could under- 
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stand nothing of the Freule van Rexelaer’s need. But an 
immense pity and kindness filled his impulsive heart. 

Presently Spangenberg arrived in a state of supreme ela- 
tion. “Hurrah!” he cried, as soon as he saw his friend. ‘‘Can 
you keep a secret, a secret which all the town will know 
in a day or two?” 

“Of course I can keep a secret,” replied the other, testily, 
thinking he knew too many already. 

“No, but mine is one worth knowing, one I enjoy so 
much I want you to enjoy it too. We have heard—too much 
of late, and little thanks to Wonnema!—of the Mandarin 
Ri-Ksi-La, His Excellency the Count of Deynum, Lord of the 
August Household of our sovereign Liege, the King.” 

“We have,” said the other. “Too much, Let us talk 
of something else.” 

“Stupid fellow, luckily for you I know and forgive your 
surly humors. You deserve to miss the story. Well, this chief 
of one of the oldest, noblest families of Europe—the Van 
Rexelaers are that, are they not?” 

“Of course,” acquiesced the other wearily, 

“Quite so—is the grandson of an innkeeper in a hamlet near 
the frontier, a gin-shop-man called Rekselaar’’—he spelt the 
word—“just simple Mathew Rekselaar, not even connected,. 
as you see, by name with the great historic race.” 

“Another lie of Wonnema’s,” said Christian’s companion 
calmly. “One would feel for Count van Rexelaer, if only on 
account of this vulgar persecution. For shame, Spangenberg, 
you are as bad as your clerk!” 

“His Excellency is a worthy object of your sympathy,” be- 
gan Christian, in a scornful tone. 

“He is,” burst in the other, with unexpected violence. 

“Do I not say so? But, Pelgrim, you should net presume 
that I find such delight in slander. I had excellent reason to 
sift this matter, and thereby do yeoman service to a 
worthy man, a real noble, as it happens—I, Christian Spangen- 
berg, is that not a freak of fate? It appears there was an 
error in the register at first, the fault of some rustic clerk, and 
his present Lordship’s father quietly added the ‘van.’ Nothing 
easier, as everyone knows, than toeffectan erroneous entry 
in the registers, nothing harder than to get it remedied later 
on. This family, you may be sure, has never filed an appli- 
cation. It was the gin-seller’s son who worked himself up 
the backstairs into the palace; he had an exceedingly hand- 
some wife, a haberdasher’s daughter—there are nasty stories 
why he got his Countship, but that’s slander; I stick to 
business.” 

“Well, the title is genuine then, at any rate,” cried the 
Count Rexelaer’s champion, turning a hot face, for one 
moment, toward the lawyer. 

“The new title is genuine, of course. Nothing surprises 
one more than the ease with which upstarts start up. Besides 
half a dozen genealogists, whose hobby is quite out of fashion, 
who knows that this Holy Roman Count is the coarsest of 
shams? What, then, will his Lordship say to see his gin- 
selling, tape-selling grandsires uncoffined and his own name 
published in print, corrected and revised up to date?” 


“I said too little,” declared the other, bitterly. ‘You are 


worse than Wonnema.’” 

“And why have I ferreted out all this? The great lord who 
arouses your pity, not content with stealing the real Rexelaer’s 
name and acquiring his property, you know how, has used the 
confusion obtained by fraud to seize on a revenue due to 
the head of the house, for he poses as such. He has brought 
down his innocent rivals from honorable poverty to honorable 
privation. Whilst rolling in his filthy prosperity, second only 
to the Sovereign, honored, flattered, and envied, he is stealing 
their last crust from these people who have never even risen 
against the lie of his life. Evidently he hates them; perhaps 
for that reason. It is said that his wife is no better than 
he. It is said there is a son. Poor fellow, I pity him. Perhaps 
he will never find out the truth; let us hope, if he does, he 
will take after his father sufficiently not to care. God help 
him, else’—the young editor was violently excited—“I would 
rather be one of my match-boys in the streets of Amsterdam 
aoa. Cnt man’s pampered, envied, blood-and-dirt-nurtured 

eir!’ 

“For God’s sake, stop!” cried the other, facing round. “TI 
am he.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
“HE LEADETH ME IN GREEN PASTURES.” 


“Let us go at once and tell him,” said “Volkert,” ten 
minutes later. “Let me tell him; it is my right. I am sure 
my father will refund the money, as soon as he understands.” 
Spangenberg let this view pass; he had never pitied Pelgrim 
Volkert half as much as he pitied the Jonker Reinout Rexelaer. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the fact that the different spelling 
can be proved nullifies any claim to ‘the Lady’s Dole.’ It was 
not so easy to unearth the evidence. Piet Poster has done 
the greater part, traveling round from village to village, till 
he found the right place and right entry at last. He could not 
have worked with greater energy had he been working for 
himself.’” 

“But if these things were so,” protested Reinout, “I cannot 
understand the Baron’s not showing us up before.” 

“You would, if you knew him. He would never have stirred 
even now, had you left him bread to eat. He told me himself: 
‘Count Rexelaer’s family history is his business, not mine. I 
need not expose its seamy side because his wife was her 
uncle’s heiress.’ That’s the kind of man the Baron is.” 

“But the pedigree in the hall at home,” groaned Reinout. 
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“IT have known it since my birth. All our ancestors up to 
Rovert, the Protestant, who joins on to the main line with 
Ruwert, his Catholic brother? I cannot believe you. It is 
all worked out and printed in the Archives of the Nobles of 
Holland. It is matter of history.” 

“History will be none the worse for a few lies more or less,” 
said Spangenberg, smiling sadly. ‘‘As for you, you will be 
a Count when your father dies. You must be content with 
that.” 

Reinout lifted his eyes and slowly fixed them upon his friend. 
Their depths were swelling with mute despair. 

Christian rose hurriedly, unable to endure more. “Dear old 
fellow,” he said, unsteadily, “no one can help you but your- 
self,’ and then he hurried away, lest the other should see 
him break down. 


When he came back several hours later, in the evening, he 
found Reinout, sitting just as he had left him, moodily pensive, 
with folded arms. At the noise of the opening door the Jonker 
roused himself. “I want to go—at once—” he said, ‘“‘to Baron 
Rexelaer. Christian, you must take me there.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Spangenberg, secretly delighted. “TI 
was going to-night, in any case, to tell of my success.” So, 
presently, they started together. 


“There’s a little waiting-room,” said Christian, as they 
neared the house, “where you’d better wait a minute while I 
ask permission to bring you in. But first I must tell him 
about the ‘Dole.’ ”’ 

The pair passed down the long, ill-lighted corridor. 

“That’s the door,” nodded Christian. ‘“‘There’s never any- 
body there. I'll be back in a minute.” 

Reinout turned the handle and found himself once more—in 
a little box of a room—face to face with the Freule Wendela, 
The girl was concocting some mess or medicine she needed 
for her invalids. She put down the cup on the table. “And 
so this is the way,” she said, trembling, “in which you keep 
your word, Mynheer?” He paused on the threshold, secure 
in the thought that she could not pass him. “I had no idea,” 


he stammered, hurriedly. “I beg of you to believe me. I. 


came to see your father. You misjudge me; it is only natural, 
but I swear that you misjudge me!” The spirit-lamp boiled 
over in a spreading splutter. He bent to extinguish the 
flame, and she caught up her cup and left him without 
another word. : 

He heard her speaking to Spangenberg outside. “I thought 
you were the doctor,” she was saying. ‘You will find him 
very ill,” 

Reinout waited for several minutes in the bare little room, 
which was not much more than a cupboard for hats and 
cloaks. The pale wall-paper had lost its pattern; the blind 
hung torn and crooked, there was a hole in the shabby oil- 
cloth where the boards came staring through. He stood beside 
a bright-green, varnished table, full of stains, a very epitome, 
it seemed to him, of vulgarly pretentious poverty. That dirty, 
gaudy table brought home to him his father’s guilt as nothing 
else had done. He turned away from it to the open window. 
A mean little back yard, with tall houses close behind it, a 
couple of brilliant flower-pots on lofty window-sills, enhancing, 
not amending, the misery around, here and there an over- 
hanging towel or a barefaced sponge, the whole of it gaunt 
and squalid under the early-fading light. 

The weather was soft and warm; after a mild May-day of 
fruitful rain the clouds were lifting, and under slowly gather- 
ing shadows the slumbrous earth lay hushed, heavy with the 
travail of nascent life through every fibre of her being. 

Christian opened the door and looked in. His energetic 
countenance was solemnized into repose. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘I 
have told him about you. He is willing to see you.”’ Reinout 
followed into an adjoining chamber, and there, propped up 
on the pillows of a green-curtained lodging-house bed, he saw 
lying the gentle yet haughty face he had so often admired in 
silence at Deynum. Seated at the head of the bed was the 
Baroness, straight and still; behind her stood Wendela; the 
Freule had been weeping. And at the other end of the small 
room, in the background, Reinout noticed, with a touch of 
surprise, Father Bulbius, the parish-priest from “home.” 

That morning the Baron had asked them to send for Father 
Bulbius. “I did not want to ask too soon,” he had said, “but 
I want to ask to-day.’”’” When the telegram came, Veronica 
had, of course, said: “No.” Her rule seemed absolute now- 
a-days, and she at once explained to the Father that he was 
hardly feeling well. ‘I should go if I were dead,” Father 
Bulbius had answered, fiercely, and the pimple on his face 
had openly scowled at Veronica. 

All through the day the Baron had lain quiet, waiting for 
his old friend. His wife thought he was dozing. Towards 
evening he roused himself and called to Wendela. ‘There 
is a paper in my desk I should like to have,” he said, “under 
several others, in the left-hand corner. Yes, thank you. That 
is it.’ He waited until once more alone with the Baroness, 
who sat immovable by his side. ‘Gertrude,’ he then began, 
“you know this parcel. The statement it contains of Count 
Rexelaer’s conduct towards us is accurate, and, I honestly 
believe, impartial. I have resisted your suggestion to send 
it to the King and now I can tell you why. I had always 
intended to do so at my death, hoping that from it some 
provision might result for you. That is my one great sorrow, 
that I must leave you like this. But now the moment has 
come, I don’t want to seek help for you and Wendela by 
what, if not exactly an evil action, is at least an ungenerous 
one. Gertrude, I want your permission to tear up this docu- 
ment. God will provide.” 

The Baroness could not answer him. ‘May I?” he asked, 
holding up the papers. She bent her head. An expression of 
great relief came over the sick man’s features as he sank 
back in his pillows and lay slowly destroying the memorial 
on which he had spent many laborious hours. He had always 
been sluggish with his pen. 

He was able to speak quite calmly with Father Bulbius, 
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when that gentleman arrived, toward evening, hot with trav- 
eling and anxiety. “It was like you to come at once,” he said. 
“T believe, dear Father, that I have not long to live. Since 
my last stroke, three weeks ago, I have been very tired. 
Yes, I had another stroke, or fit, or whatever the doctors 
call it; fortunately Gustave alone was with me, and I warned 
him not to tell. I am ashamed to remember how tired I 
was, but to-day I am not tired, and so glad to rest. And I 
am quite willing, Father, to do all that the church requires 
of me. I myself cannot think that God expects much more 
from us than humbly to cast ourselves upon His mercy. And 
I should not care for masses to be said on my behalf. But I 
do not wish to be wiser than others, so tell me what you would 
have me do?” 

‘Tt is not the last sacrament you are asking for?” said the 
priest, forcing back his emotion. 

“When the end is come,’ replied the Baron quickly, “we 
must not shrink from the end.” 

Later on he did not talk much with any one, but he sud- 
denly beckoned to Bulbius. ‘You are a cleric,” he said. ‘You 
must be a scholar. Tell me, is it ‘ignominia’?” 

“What do you mean, dear Baron?” asked the priest, with 
troubled brow. 

“Infamia, you know, glorior infamia? They have been tell- 
ing me that it was ignominia. The—the outer blot, I think. I 
do not quite understand. Is it that?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the priest, with warmth. “They who 
speak like that know little of us. Obloquy and outer degrada- 
tion, smears that shift with every phase of thinking, what are 
these to stir a Christian’s pulse? With your ancestor it was 
indeed the inner humiliation, as the children of this world 
must ever deem it, that revealed itself to him 1s the hidden 
glory of God.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the Baron, wearily. “It has been 
my comfort‘all through life; I did not like to think it wrong. 
But the things that I have gloried in are after all but follies. 
I have been a poor, erring creature. God forgive me. It is 
better like that.’ 

And then Spangenberg brought the news that Piet’s quest 
had at last been successful and that, in the face of accumu- 
lated evidence, the money would be restored. The Baron said 
little, but his eyes wandered vaguely towards a side-table on 
which the torn fragments of paper yet lay. “I am glad the 
news has come to-day,” he said. ‘‘Mynheer the advocate, I 
am deeply grateful for your aid.” He was quite willing to see 
the son of his rival; they brought Reinout to his bedside. 

The poor fellow threw himself down on his knees, not know- 
ing what he did, in a passion of useless contrition. All the 
blame of his father’s actions seemed to weigh upon him, the 
heir, and to crush him. On all sides, wherever he turned his 
gaze, nothing but infamy! 

“Forgive me,” he murmured, “say you forgive me. I ask 
your forgiveness for us all.” 

“My poor boy, you have done me no hurt,” said the Baron 
gently. 

“We have, we have; I cannot separate myself from—them. 
The shame is ours; the curse is ours. Say you forgive us. 
I have no right to ask, no right but my exceeding need. I just 
want your forgiveness, and then I will leave you in peace.” 

“Surely, if there be anything to forgive, I gladly forgive,” 
said the Baron in trembling accents. Spangenberg drew Rein- 
out away; he was exciting the feeble old man too much by the 
violence of his regret. “I should like them to give me a little 
wine,” said the Baron. “I should like Gustave to give it 
me.” The old servant brought, with bent head and unsteady 
hand, a glass of the King’s Wine. His master drank half of 
it. ‘Take the rest,” said the Baron. ‘You remember, Gus- 
tave? In ’30, eh? God save the King!” Gustave saluted si- 
lently, unconsciously, as he lifted the wine-glass to his trem- 
bling lips. 

Outside, the shadows were beginning to deepen. A confused 
murmur of traffic came up vaguely from the Canal. Some one 
had opened the window a little, for the room was close with 
the hot May air. The stifling Canal smell, rendered all the 
heavier by the day’s moisture, came spreading over them all. 
Even the dying man seemed to perceive it. He moved rest- 
lessly once or twice. 

Presently he beckoned to Wendela. “I should like,’? he whis- 
pered, ‘‘to shake that young man by the hand before he goes. 
I should like him to make sure—no malice! And there is still 
one thing I should like to ask.” 

And so Wendela led Reinout to her father and joined their 
hands. “With the others?’ murmured the old man, eager in- 
terrogation in his eyes. “In the Chapel? Both. If ever you 
have the power.” ‘Yes,’ said Reinout, firmly. ‘Let us go,” 
whispered Spangenberg in his ear, and the two friends crept 
out of the room together. 

The Baron sank into a long, calm stupor, holding one of his 
wife’s hands all the while. 

It grew quite dark in the room, dark and stifling. Toward 
midnight he opened his eyes and fixed them full on the dear, 
white face. ‘In fields,” he said, “in fair green fields.” And 
that was the end. 


Wendela and her mother remained alone. There were three 
of them in the room still, and yet there were only two. All the 
immensity of the change is there. 

It was long before either moved. At length said the Bar- 
oness in a firm voice: 

“He was a perfect man. Without reproach.” 

Even at that moment Wendela lifted a quick look of sur- 
prised inquiry to her mother’s face. It was only a flash, and 
pa ye she dropped her eyes again. But the Baroness 

ad seen it. 


“A perfect man,” she repeated, steadily. “Sometimes I have 


asked myself if you fully understood that. All the actions of 
his life lie patent before me. There is not one of them, even 
when they caused me the most serious loss, which was not 
perfectly honorable and upright.” 

Wendela sank down beside the dead man. Her mother 
“Oh, 


knew, then, knew far more than she did, and approved. 
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if I had only understaod one day sooner!” she cried in a sudden 
tempest of tears. “Only a day sooner! Father, father, I 
shall never be able to tell you now.” 

And so, at last, Wendela’s peace of mind was bought by a 
lie. For it was a lie, one of those falsehoods by which noble- 
hearted women shame the truth. 


Reinout, on his way home to the little hétel where he was in 
the habit of staying under his assumed name of “Volkert,” 
hurried along unheeding, swayed to and fro with the tumult 
of his thoughts. He did not notice where he was going, as 
he passed along crowded thoroughfares, noisy with the hun- 
dred vulgarities of every-night sale and barter, or turned 
into little narrow by-streets, desolate beneath their solitary 
lamp. Presently he emerged upon a quiet square, on one side 
of which a little crowd was collected. Under a gaslight a man 
stood preaching; Reinout, looking aside carelessly in passing, 
recognized the evangelistic tailor, Tipper. He slackened his 
pace for a moment to listen, and, as he did so, the words fell 
clearly on his ears: “It’s no use. You can’t escape from your- 
self. No man can. You must have peace with yourself. And 
you can’t make peace with yourself till you make it in God.” 

“Three for a penny,” said a Jew hawker close in front of 
him, “and warranted to wear.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 


“Come back immediately, Reinout. What does this mas- 
querading mean? I have just got you nominated to Vienna, 
but the Minister wants to see you first. Not knowing where 
to find you, I was obliged to open your bureau. I am disgusted 
to discover that you are doing things which require an alias. 
I command you to return at once. ‘VAN REXELAER.” 


“Dear Father,—I am not coming back. I am never coming 
back. Do not be angry with me, I entreat of you. I cannot 
act otherwise. Your life and mine lie so wide apart it is no 
use trying any longer to link them together. ENE.” 


The two papers lay spread out before him on the lodging- 
house table, his father’s summons, received that morning, and 
his own reply, ready, with the ink still wet. 

As soon as he had recognized the handwriting of that ‘“‘Den 
Heer Volkert, Café Monopole, Amsterdam,” he had understood 
that the decisive moment, too long kept at bay, was upon him 
and held him by the throat. The idea, even as he gasped 
beneath it, brought him relief; he was glad. There are those 
of us who decide quickly, mostly wrong. There are those 
who decide slowly, mostly wrong also. He was one of the few 
who decide slowly and right. 

Since the horrible discovery—two days ago—of his father’s 
conduct in connection with ‘“‘the Lady’s Dole,” he had lived 
in the consciousness that he had reached the parting of the 
ways. He had seen it growing plainer as he journeyed on, 
but now he had climbed up to it, and was standing still. You 
cannot stand still long. Happy are you if you can go on 
straight. Reinout could not. He hesitated, yet from the first 
he felt—thank God!—that he would turn to the right. 

But it is an awful thing for any human heart to cast off all 
its outer clothing, be that clothing soft or cumbrous, and to 
stand out naked in the light of a laughing day. Reinout looked 
back down the past. He recalled how the first flash of light 
had struck across his velvet-curtained soul when, mazed with 
the beauty and sick with the sorrow of the wondrous world 
they were hiding from him, he had first iearned, through a 
girlish gift, in a poet’s prophetic promise, that mystery which 
unlocks all mortal mysteries, the Law of fraternal Love. To 
love his neighbor as himself—to do good. After all, that is 
not so very hard! but immortal mysteries rise beyond. To 
some little vision of these also he had struggled through the 
thickness of the easy years. To love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul—to do right. 

And, long ago, the prisoned song within his breast had 
awaked, at the sound of other singing, and fluttered its wings 
on high. He could not have sung in his cage. 

He recalled his first meeting with Spangenberg. After the 
acceptance of several of his enthusiastic poems by ‘‘The Cry 
of the People,” its editor had printed a request to their author 
to call. He had gone to Amsterdam, retaining the pseudonym 
under which he had written, and had naturally become known 
in “Little Paradise” as ‘‘Volkert.” He had found there a fresh 
and healthful and honestly-aspiring life; but his course lay 
elsewhere. A gentilhomme devoir fait loi. 

And he loved his shallow, friendly father, all whose yet 
unfulfilled ambition was centred on the son and heir. His 
mother—hush, he paused before that sepulchre and flung away 
the key. 

Of the story of Dora Droste he could think more calmly. He 
saw that Wonnema’s account of it was colored by personal 
spite, and he therefore refused to accept the discharged serv- 
ant’s conclusions. The Count treated such matters as all 
his acquaintances treated them. With a bleeding heart, Rein- 
out could excuse him. 

Against Loripont’s accusations, also, he felt that he could 
at least partially defend his father—in the heat of his yearn- 
ing to justify him altogether. After all, the hurried scrawl 
of a man pain-maddened to suicide was not a reasonable will; 
after all, it might be presumed, might be hoped, that the Count 
had been ignorant of the source of Margherita’s fortune; after 
all— 

But no: “I cannot live any longer on that money,’ he said. 
“Tt is no use reasoning about it.” Nor was it possible to 
smudge away the clear-cut truth of Spangenberg’s revela- 
tions. For the first time he beheld his father’s unvarnished 
nature. And at the same time his own nobility fell from him. 
All the chivalry of his youth in a clatter of tin. 

From the life, then, to which he had dutifully clung, while 
it only seemed distasteful, he now must break away, because 
God had proved it evil. A gentilhomme devoir fait lol. 
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He sat down and began a letter to his father; he began sev- 
eral times, with new confidence, after every false start. At 
last it was finished, a lengthy document, summing up all his 


difficulties, his doubts, his grievances, tacitly exonerating his 


parents from any share in causing them. The writing it all 
down in orderly sequence, the thinking out the tumult of his 
thoughts, did him good. “It is no use reasoning about it,” he 
repeated when all was over. “I cannot live on that money, 
and that settles the matter.” 

He carefully read the letter over again. Then he drew from 
his breast-pocket a small morocco case and sat looking at the 
two portraits it contained. His father, with the nervous, shifty 
features and silken whiskers, all the well-known illustrious 
orders scattered over neck and chest; his mother, handsome 
still with a certain conscious comeliness, stout and décolletée— 
too stout and far too décolletée—in her laces, diamonds, and 
flowers. Slowly he closed the case and hid it away again. 
‘Then, with weary hand, he took up the letter and tore it 
across. 

Ten minutes later he had written the few lines of answer 
recorded above and posted them in the letter-box at the cor- 
ner of the street. It was done, then. You let go the last tip 
of the envelope and “it” is irretrievably done. He walked 
briskly away in the direction of ‘Little Paradise.” His 
thoughts were of Vienna, at first, and the ultra-covetable small 
balls at the Hofburg: “I hope you like our society, Monsieur 


de Rexelaer?” ‘Your Majesty is too gracious; who would not, 


be charmed?” And then he drifted away to Deynum Castle, 
and the Chevalier—how sorry that good old man would be!— 
ané the Countess, his mother, among her birds and flowers. 
Amarinda was dead; Florizel still tottered on three rheumatic 
legs. After all, the starry career was his; he had been born 
to it, educated for it; his whole life had been lapped in its 
ssupercilious luxury. The home was his, the beautiful resting- 
place of that illustrious race which had been his from the 
cradle. The great lady, the Countess, was his mother. In all 
-separation we cry out, there. It is no use casting away keys 
when lock and chain hold firm. 

He turned into “Little Paradise” and nodded up at Mynheer 
Morél. ‘Will you come and take a walk with me round the 
-square?” the old man called down. “Presently, Mynheer,” 
Reinout answered back. “Please begin without me. I must 
have a long talk with Spangenberg first.” The Master frown- 
.ed; he was unaccustomed to the most indirect of ‘“‘no’s.” 

“For the moment, I am going to stop here,”’ Reinout said 
bravely to Christian. “I am not going back to the Hague. 
But that means that I must earn my own livelihood. I have 
‘been wondering whether, if Poster passes his examination and 
leaves you, you could engage me on trial in his place? You 
‘know, I have taken my law-degree.” 

“My dear boy,” cried Christian, ‘you are welcome to what- 
ever help I can give you, but you’re too good for my law-work. 
Why, with your education and your languages—half a dozen 
at your fingers’ ends—you can get a much better post than 
‘that! Don’t you remember what I said to you when first you 
-came to me? Well, you can earn money; be thankful for it.” 

“T believe that I could perhaps get something better, but, 
-Christian, I want to have just this. I want you to take 
me for one year only and to let me earn what Poster earns. 
At the end of that time I shall probably go away. You see I 
-am perfectly frank with you.” 

“And then?” 

“That is my secret. A fresh secret. Not a very important 
~one.”’ 

“But why don’t you rather try literature?” 


Before Reinout could answer, a pebble struck the window; . 


Father Morél, having twice completed the circuit of the grass- 
plot and being big with sublimest thoughts, stood making im- 
‘patient signs. 

i “Yes, ae in a minute,” nodded Reinout. ‘Literature!’ he 
repeated, turning again to his friend. ‘“‘Do you seriously recom- 
mend me to earn my bread by that? Look here, I will tell you 
a little story. Three or four years ago, while I was a student 
-at Leyden, a thin volume of poetry appeared, entitled ‘The 
Morning of a Life.’ The name was not very original; the 
‘book was a modest one. Have you ever heard of it?” 

“No,” said Christian 

“Nor has any one else, except the man who paid the bill. 
His name was ‘Pelgrim Volkert.’ When the little book first 
-came out, he watched anxiously—oh, so anxiously!—for the 
opinion of ‘the literary world,” Sometimes he thought that 
little book contained the baldest rubbish ever penned; some- 
times he fancied it so full of heartfelt beauty that none could 
-read it without tears. In his inmost confidence he believed it 
would create a stir. Had it done so, I am not sure whether 
there would not have been a student less at Leyden, next 
term. Well, several weeks passed; then there appeared a long 
review in a provincial paper, saying—I don’t mind telling now 
—that the book contained some of the most exquisite poetry 
-in the language, and repeatedly asserting that here was a new 
light at last in the waste of Dutch literature. I suppose that 
the light was a Will-o’-the-Wisp. The rest is silence. Three 
-copies were sold, and six months later the author paid the bill. 
I remember that, on the evening of that most eventful day, 
‘he told his father: ‘Yes, he should like the Diplomatic Service 
‘very much indeed.’” 

“Quite so,” said Christian. 

“And you propose to me to live by literature?” 

“T was thinking of the byways, not the highways,” replied 
the editor, “reviews, articles, studies—journalistic, compila- 
tory, biographical work. But you are right. I don’t think 
you could make a living out of literature. At least, not in this 
small country. And do you know why?” 

“Why? TI should think T did.” 

“No, but let me tell you what I mean. I think you can 
‘stand it to-day, and moreover, you deserve it, after what you 
“have gone through this morning. Don’t laugh. You are a 
:genius. That is all.” 

Reinout staggered, almost as if he had received a blow. 

“T—T don’t think so,” the stammered, stupidly. 

“But I do. And T have seen a good deal of your work in 
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the ‘Cry,’ and I am a better judge than yourself. There, that 
is enough for to-day. Now go and walk with Father Morél. 
He’s another. But, then, fortunately, he has Mevrouw to take 
care of him.” 

Reinout found the poet vexed by having been kept waiting; 
he was not good company. Said his fond wife to herself as 
she laid down her endless darning to watch them turn in the 
little square: “There the good man goes, scattering all his 
diamonds, as usual, for another to pick up and set in his 
crown. Well, I’m glad the other’s Pelgrim Volkert. He’s a 
— all geniuses, he will live alone, and be buried by 
a crowd.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
ALONE. 


A few days later Piet Poster successfully passed his third 
and final examination. Immediately afterwards he sought a 
situation as assistant-Notary in the Southern Provinces and, 
being a zealous Catholic, easily obtained one. He wanted to 
leave Amsterdam, he said. 

He wanted to leave Amsterdam, although his Patroness, as 
he persisted in calling the Baroness, still remained there. The 
widowed lady had declined Father Bulbius’s renewed offer of 
pena hte a “No, indeed,” said Wendela, ‘“‘we must never 
go back.” 

Besides, the Baron lay buried—temporarily?—in the public 
cemetery at Amsterdam. In spite of its modest adjuncts, his 
funeral had been a quietly imposing one, for a large number 
of his old colleagues of the States Provincial had come up to 
attend it, as well as many members of the Order of Nobles 
of the Province, headed by Baron Borck. Not one of them 
but had remarked with astonishment among the mourners the 
young heir of the new lord of Deynum. 

A white cross was to be erected on the grave. The Baroness 
could afford it; what a vulgar, all-important little point! But 
even the ditch into which sorrow sinks has to be duly paid 
for, as also the stone which affection puts up to remember the 


spot by. “I should like to stipulate,” Count Rexelaer had said. 


to Spangenberg, “that the family do not return to Deynum.” 
“If the money is refunded immediately,” Christian had re- 
plied, “there will be no prosecution.” Shortly afterwards 
capital and interest were paid over to her who was now be- 
come, indisputably, the last of the Ladies Rexelaer. Count 
Hilarius said that he hated the appearance of injustice and 
would rather err on the side of too great generosity. He re- 
tained his opinion that the testator had intended the money 
to go with the Castle, but he rejoiced that the benefit of the 
doubt enabled him thus delicately to succor the aged Baroness, 
of whose destitute condition he had not been aware. Span- 
genberg was a bright young fellow, as we have seen, but when 
he left the presence of the Lord of the Household, he could 
not have told you whether his Excellency, prior to this visit, 
had been aware of that little inaccuracy in the spelling of his 
noble name. “My father was very exact,” said Count Rexe- 
laer, blandly. “I cannot understand a slip on his part in so 
weighty a matter.” 


“Yes, Freule, I’m going to-morrow,” said Piet. “And you 
know who’s to have my old room, don’t you?’ 

“No,” replied Wendela, indifferently. “Who?” 

“Don’t you really? The Jonker Rexelaer.” 

“Indeed!” said Wendela in the same tone. But the news 
was distasteful to her. She had not seen Reinout again since 
the day of the funeral, nor did she wish to see him. 

“Before I go, Freule,” said Piet Poster, awkwardly standing 
by the open door, “I wanted to thank you for all you have 
done for me.” 

Frank Wendela cried out. “It’s the other way,” she said. 

“Please don’t say that,” replied the young man hurriedly. 
“I haven’t been able to do anything, really. But one thing 
I shall always be glad and proud of, that it was I who was, 
indirectly, the cause of Mynheer the Baron’s employing Myn- 
heer Spangenberg. Do you know, Freule, when I ran away 
from Deynum, I had made up my mind to sail to foreign coun- 
tries and come back in a year or two with barges full of gold- 
dust to repurchase the Castle, as people do in story-books. I 
found out soon enough what a fool I was; I haven’t been able 
to repurchase the Castle, but—but—” he hesitated. “The Jon- 
ker van Rexelaer is a good man,” he said. 

“He told me,” said Wendela, ‘about the beating you gave 
him, when a boy.” 

“Did he, Freule? Those are not the kind of beatings that 
hurt. I hope he will be happy some day, and I hope you will 
be happy, Freule, very happy, and sometimes remember how 
we used to play together, how you used to play with me, I 
mean, when we were children at Deynum.” ° 

“Good-by, Piet,” she said, holding out her hand. “TI shall 
not forget. I hope that you, too, will be very happy.” 

He gently took the extended hand and bent over it. He 
would have liked to lift it to his lips, but he was a Dutchman 
and, above all things, dreaded making himself ridiculous; he 
checked the impulse and drew back. ‘“Good-by, Freule,’” he 
whispered, and went away. 


After his departure complete monotony settled down over 
the house on the Canal of the Roses; there was monotony in 
everything, even in the landlady’s voice as she harassed the 
slavey. “Your father was perfect,” the Baroness had said, 
yet there was an endless monotony in her prayers for the 
dead man, and her sorrows for his sufferings in purgatory. 
And for this worry of her mother’s Wendela could feel noth- 
ing but half-repressed disgust; she rejoiced in her new-found 
relief from the load of her father’s guilt. 

She tended the invalid as one nurses a little child, and bore, 
without complaint, the placidity of her pleasureless, painless 
existence. Surreptitiously she continued to buy the “Cry of 
the People,” which she had first seen, by the by, through Piet 
Poster. She would meet Reinout on the stairs, and from time 
to time he paid a formal evening call. He was very quiet, 
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and apparently very busy. Juffrouw Donders informed the 
Freule that he used to sit up quite late into the night. And 
the landlady’s opinion carried weight, not only because she 
controlled the consumption of paraffin, but also because of her 
habit of walking the house at all hours, to superintend her 
lodgers, if possible, through the key-hole. 


After the first tornado of protest, things also settled down 
into comparative calm at the Hague. In answer to discreet 
inquiries the police had informed His Excellency the Lord 
High Seneschal that a person called Pelgrim Volkert was well 
known to them as a writer of seditious verses in that obscure 
mewspaper, the “Cry of the People.” The police always know 
0 much, they seldom care to know all. 

Count Rexelaer’s supreme dread now was lest they should 
find out who Pelgrim Volkert was. What would become of 
a Court Official whose son was proven a socialist? Yet he 
felt that such degradation was fast clouding over his coro- 
meted head. 

With this horror upon him he hazarded a wild effort to get 
Reinout declared insane. It failed; even the closest of nets 
must have meshes. Whereupon he wrote him a letter damp 
with tears, a father’s heartbroken appeal, the prayer of a man 
who was losing what he best loved on earth. ‘Dearest, dear- 
est father,” the son wrote back, “let us give up this infamous 
fortune, and the Castle, which is not even ours!” Every one 
noticed how gray and worn Count Rexelaer was looking. He 
spoke angrily to Margherita. ‘The boy has covered with in- 
famy the noble name which he bears,” he said. “It is your 
fault with your poetry and nonsense. It is your roturier-blood. 
A hundred times rather I had wished he was dead.” “My 
poetry was always sensible,” retorted Margherita. “It is your 
ridiculous education that has ended like this. And as for my 
blood, what is yours, Monsieur le Cabaretier? Do you not 
think I know now—from your dear sister Elizabeth? Leave 
me in peace with my terrible sorrow. You are insufferable; 
only yesterday Monsieur de Bonnaventure was remarking how 
irritable you have grown.” ; 

The Chevalier wiped a tear out of his bleared old eye with 
a silk handkerchief. It was given out that the only son of 
the Rexelaers had gone abroad for his health; Mevrouw Eliza- 
beth, who was exceedingly put out by Antoinette’s disappoint- 
ment, added that the poor young fellow had always been a 
little wild. People touched their foreheads significantly. Oh, 
the instability of human greatness! Everything, yes every- 
thing that Fortune could bestow. And now this! . 

During all these months Reinout kept on very quietly. He 
did his daily task for Spangenberg, and occasionally, though 
more rarely, contributed a few verses to the “Cry.” 

“You never send me a letter now about my poems,” he 
ence ventured to remark to the Freule van Rexelaer. 

“No,” replied that young lady, shortly. 

—e you have given up reading them?” 

o oo.” 

“Or do you, having glanced at them, pay no further atten- 
tion to their contents?” 

'“Oh, no.” But this last “no” was ambiguous. 

Antoinette had faithfully kept her cousin’s secret; no one 
knew of his writings in the French magazines. The literary 
circle in “Little Paradise’ looked upon him as a Dutch writer 
ef genuine genius, doomed to hopeless obscurity by the very 
language he wrote in. But even such recognition as Holland 
can bestow they never expected to be his. He was not a 
“popular” poet; the artisans who read the “Cry” skipped his 
poetry, which had not even a chorus. Besides the Dutch, great 
in painting, are dead to poetry. Even in painting imagination 
is asin. It was by imagination that our common mother fell. 
Had she been content to perceive that an apple is an apple she 
might have been in Paradise at this hour, as many a substan- 
tial Dutch burgher-mother is. Woe to him that distinguishes 
apples of discord and apples of Sodom and golden apples of the 
Hesperides, in quest of which latter, perhaps, he sails away 
into the Unknown. We live both comfortably and righteously 
in Holland—nowhere more so—but we do not live by admira- 
tion, hope and love. We live by the fear of God and the care 
of our purses. And we all of us, except the poets, despise a 
poet just a little for not being something else. Reinout, there- 
fore, was singularly fortunate in having happed on the Moréls. 

He knew it, and thoroughly enjoyed those Sunday evenings 
—much Poetry and a little punch—which now formed his sole 
recreation. Of the company which gathered about Homérus 
none but Spangenberg was acquainted with the details of the 
new-comer’s story. They had heard that he had broken loose 
from old moorings in a comfortable haven to row with his 
brothers against the stream. 
Volkert” had been a literary pseudonym, but they never con- 
nected its bearer in their thoughts with that great historic 
so of which the Mandarin Ri-Ksi-La was the acknowledged 

ead. , 

Sometimes an allusion would cause the young fellow to wince, 
as when Homérus, having discoursed on the limits to man’s 
self-sufficiency, wound up with the words: “No human plant 
ever fully recovers from transplanting. No organism has 
more than one ‘home.’ The uprooted heart, whatever may be- 
come its future surroundings, goes through life alone.” 

Reinout pushed back his chair into the shade. 

wae my father and my mother forsake me,” began the 
tailor. 


“Then shall I be forsaken indeed,” concluded Spangenberg. 


“Then the Lord shall take me up,” said the tailor. 

“That is finely put,’”? remarked Reinout’s voice. 

“It is from the Bible,” replied the tailor. “Have you who 
are, I believe, an orphan, never found it there?’ 

“No,” said Reinout, awkwardly 

“Perhaps you have never looked for it, or for anything else. 
If you have not got a Bible, I should be very giad to send you 
one.” 

“T will get one,” said haughty Reinout, and then instantly 
repented. “I mean,” he added, “that I should not wish to 
trouble you.” 
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“It will be a very simple one, mind you—outside. The 


jewel’s the same, whatever the casket.” 
“Thank you very much indeed,” said Reinout. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
SUCCESS. 


When Reinout abruptly brought his clerkship to an end, his 
year of probation was only ten months old. April had come 
around again with premature joys and uncertain promises, 
foreshadowing a fairer, though not a fresher, sunshine in 
broad cloudsweeps of wind and rain. It had been a bright, 
breezy day, full of the turmoil of Nature’s restless awakening, 
with sudden gusts of movement and floods of warmth, one of 
those days on which all the young world seems dancing mer- 
rily, from the bare trees and bold clouds up in heaven to the 
dead leaves and swift brooks down on earth. A great ripple 
of jollity spread ever creation, the clear wind played up to 
the dancers and the sly sun laughed down on the dance. 

Reinout had spent his day as usual at the office, doubled 
up over the endlessly useless entanglements of the law. Span- 
genberg, who hated the systematized robbery of his profes- 
sion with a constantly increasing contempt, had gone off early 
to his editorial business, and his clerk was glad enough, at 
four o’clock, to shut up shop and betake himself to the Canal 
of the Roses. They were a queer pair of lawyers, and the 
greater part of the business of the office consisted in un- 
availing attempts to protect the defenceless. 

At his lodgings Reinout found a foreign letter awaiting him. 
This letter, which he had been daily expecting for weeks, he 
now tore open as if his life depended on a hundredth of a 
second of time. His eyes flashed through the contents, and 
8 = a of the Be ye oer aot off to “Little Paradise.” 
“Good gracious!” crie ristian, looking up f 
‘Is the Prinsengracht in flames?’ ee ae ve 

“No,” gasped Reinout in joyous breathlessness, “but it will 
be, Christian, when I have set the world on fire!’ And he 
spread out his open letter in front of his friend. 

Spangenberg read it and looked up with his brightest smile. 

“You only lose a bad clerk,” said Reinout. 

“Exactly,” replied Spangenberg. 

After a moment he added: “So this was your secret. What 
a linguist you must be!” 

“Oh no; I have always spoken more French than Dutch at 
—home. But don’t think that this bird has come falling into 
my mouth ready-roasted. It has taken a lot of labor and pa- 
tience to catch and to kill. I’ve been hard at work for years, 
trying to get things inserted in the Parisian reviews. No- 
body ever knew anything about it, except, quite toward the 
end, a dear little cousin, who hid away my secret as soon as 
she had discovered it. It used to be so funny, sometimes, 
people asking me, for instance, whether I ever read the French 
reviews?” 

“How can people find out if you don’t tell them?” 

“True, but I couldn’t. Nor would you have turned the love 
of your bosom naked into a dancing-room. There, I’m ‘grow- 
ing coarse and accurate. Do you think it wrong of me to 
write in French?” ; 

“No more wrong than for the pastor of a small country- 
parish to accept a call to a great city-church. Dutch is at the 
best but the language of one family, with a large proportion 
of deaf-mutes among its children. French is the language of 
the civilized world.” 

“That's what I have always thought, and I considered my 
efforts in Dutch altogether secondary, but of course others 
may judge differently; I can’t help that. Well, it has been a 
hard struggle, but success, or something very like the begin- 
ning of success, has come at last.” 

He took up his letter and read it over again. It was a 
communication from a well-known Parisian publisher to whose 
review he had already frequently contributed some trifle. The 
publisher wrote that he accepted the manuscript novel which 
had been sent him, though suggesting a change towards the 
close, and that he offered for the copyright, not the enormous 
sums we so often see set down in the story-books, but a bona 
fide price of nine thousand francs. Out of the pure goodness 
of his heart he added some sentences of warmest commenda- 
a both of this work and of former contributions to the 
“Revue.” j 

“Yes, I have come down to prose,” said Reinout, sorrow- 
fully. “It’s no use, nowadays.” 

“But, dear fellow, do you know what makes me so happy?” 
cried Spangenberg, with beaming eye. ‘“‘When fame comes to 
you, as I am sure it will, world-wide fame, they will be proud 
of you, over yonder, in the Hague! They will be jealous— 
fiercely appreciative, perhaps, but still appreciative.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Reinout, in the same sorrowful 
tone. “I do not. How little you know, Christian, the classes 
or the ‘social conditions’ your paper makes war against. With 
the people from amongst whom I came out the smallest bit 
of ribbon of Franz Joseph’s giving at Vienna would far have 
excelled the laurel-wreath of Shakespeare himself. I might 
have, done anything vile, composed in my. leisure moments 
the bawdiest of love-songs, but not preached sedition! My 
own father will weep to think I have not failed. He will en- 
deavor to forget me. Perhaps he will succeed.”’—Reinout’s 
voice faltered.—“I am told he has sent for my cousin to Dey- 
num. Listen. Only a few months ago I met in society the 
grand-daughter of an illustrious French poet, a woman who 
had just bought, with her honor, the title of ‘Princess.’ Un- 
wisely I talked to her about her ‘immortal grandfather;’ can 
you guess what she answered me? ‘Immortal indeed, there is 
no escaping from my grandfather. “Ce qu’il y avait d’infime 
dans son origine et d’inffime dans sa vie’’ is writ down in all 
the dictionaries of Europe.’ His life had not been disgraceful 
in any sense, as you and I read the word. But he had been 
a revolutionary, a passionate lover of freedom, a scorner of 
kings. And his origin had been of the humblest, that can 
never be denied. They will hate me all the more when I call 
evil evil, because I am one of them.” 


‘ 
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“I observe,” said Christian, referring to the letter, “that you 
have called this book of yours ‘Gloire Infime.’ ” 

“Yes. When I first began it, I still thought I was entitled 
to the motto which has been the secret strength of my life. 
Let the title stand. No one, I have taken care of that, will 
recognize the story. But it is none the less an autobiography.” 


Reinout returned home earlier than usual that evening, 
cherishing, all along the brightened streets, his triumph of 
the moment and the prospects, financial and other, which it 
opened up before him. Some perhaps might have feasted so 
auspicious an event, but it is ill feasting alone. 

As he was passing the Baroness’s parlor door, the sound of 
Wendela’s singing arrested him. He stood spellbound on the 
landing, in the half-light; the spacious alto, clear and warm, 
he knew and loved; it was not that which now enchained him. 
But never had he heard it singing to that plaintive air those 
words of his own; air and words such as Christian had sung 
them on the first night at the Moréls’. 


“The white doves brood low 
With innocent flight, 
Higher, my soul, higher! 
Into the night! 

Into black night! 


‘“‘Beyond where the eagle 
Soars strong to the sun. 
Nought hast thou, if only 
Earth’s stars be won. 
Earth’s stars are won. 


“Beyond where God’s angels 
Stand silent, in might. 
Higher, my soul, higher! 
Into the light, 

Straight to God's light.” 


Why had she never sung these words to him? Why did she 
choose for this singing the moment when she believed him to 
pe away? He knocked boldly and entered. “Mamma is not 
very well to-night,” said the young Freule, rising hurriedly 
from the piano. “I have been rubbing her; she is trying to 
sleep.” 

In that sentence the long patience of her life of quiet sacrifice 
stretched before him. She stood there, under the cold, blue 
April sunset, in the beautiful perturbation of a pure and 
haughty woman. No pretty darling this to be won by an em- 
brace. He went straight to the dimly-lighted window and 
spread out his letter, as he had done for Spangenberg, and 
asked her to read it. 

“This will not mend matters at the Hague,” she said. 

“No,” he replied, quietly, “I understand that. And so do 
you. You and I, Freule, we know, at least, what is this ‘world’ 
of which men speak so much. We have held it in the hollow 
of our hand. Earth’s stars are won.” 

They were standing, looking out, beyond the still canal be- 
tween its smutty trees, beyond the heavy house-tops, up into 
the pallid heaven, at solitary Hesperus, white and hard. 

“And there is one glory terrestrial,” she said; her voice had 
altered. He turned in astonishment and—oh, marvelous sight 
to him!—he saw that there were tears in those strong brown 
eyes. “And another glory celestial, and the glory of man is 
as the flower of the field.” 

With a sudden impulse he drew forth a shabby little brown 
volume. “Do you remember this?” he asked, eagerly. ‘Do 


you remember giving it me, half a dozen years ago? It was a - 


revelation, in my sordid existence, of a love of something else 
than gold and gilt. You told me, when you gave it, that it 
was the greatest treasure you possessed.” 

“T should not say that now,” she answered, taking from the 
top of the piano a smaller, yet more faded book. She held it 
out to him; it was a Catholic copy of the New Testament. 
“My father left it me,” she said, simply, and then, with splen- 
did scorn: “‘Bulbius told mother I ought not to have it.” 

Reinout broke the moment’s thoughtful silence. “And do 
you remember,” he continued, “the night in the chapel, and 
your bidding me choose, beyond all earthly splendor, the glory 
of God-sent disgrace?” 

She turned fully upon him, in the gathering darkness. “Yes,” 
she said in a firm voice, “Knight Pilgrim,” and then trembled 
and shrank away. . 

“T used to think,” he went on, “that surely it was my duty 
to remain where God had placed me, turning my back on the 
life I really loved, and working for the best. But, perhaps be- 
cause he saw me sinking, he has called me, by the voice of 
shame, from the Slough of Despond. Not all men are com- 
pelled to choose as I was. I trust to God I have chosen well.” 

“You will be rewarded,” she said, still gazing at the star, “by 
the good you will do in the future.” 

“Dear Freule,” he answered, earnestly. ‘In some other way, 
in the old way, perhaps, I could have done as much, and more. 
But this also I believe that God has taught me: He does not 
ask us to seek to do most good, but only to do right to-day.” 

“No, no!’ she cried, vehemently. ‘You will do more! A great 
career will be yours; an immeasurable sphere of usefulness. 
The God who gave you genius has wonderfully prepared you 
for the use of his gift. Enthusiasts are ignorant of life, and 
those who know life are no longer enthusiasts. From a child, 
as you said but a moment ago, you have held in your hand 
this bauble of Greatness and Glory and been schooled to ap- 
praise it. You can tell us what it is worth, as you cast it 
away.” 

She had spoken with her old impulsiveness: she stood pant- 
ing. “The whole world will listen. We all shall be your fam- 
ily!’ she said. 

He looked up quickly, with a sad smile: “It is very lonely,” 
he answered, “the human race, and nothing nearer. One feels 
that, perhaps, most in a moment of success. And my work !s 
only just beginning. You see what this man says”—he pointed 
to his letter—“ ‘Your story is not finished; the career of your 
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hero is left incomplete.’ He has seen clearly, too clearly. Un- 
willingly, I fear, you have borne your large part in the 
chapters already written. Wendela, can you join me willingly, 
if we try honestly, cleanly, to write the rest?’ 


CHAPTER LXV. 
RESPICE FINEM. 


The carriages came creeping up in an apparently endless suc- 
cession; cavalry and police were keeping the crowd back, 
pushing and prancing amid protests and exclamations, oc- 
casionally of admiration, more generally of envy or ill-will. 
One by one, slowly, in a consistent monotony of variety, the 
landaus and broughams turned cautiously into the square, 
their horses’ heads gradually taking shape under the gaslights 
with a glitter of harness and champing of bits, to the soft, 
guiding voice of the coachman; sometimes there would be a 
pair of horses, sometimes a single one, bays, greys, the Presi- 
dent’s old white mares—oh, what a big black beauty goes 
there!—then several chestnuts, one after the other, but always 
the same big frightened eyes, looming in the damp mist, and 
the tall servants behind, anxious also, under the steady rain, 
and a blurr of bright opera-cloak or gold lace against the 
panes, and then fresh champing and fresh glitter—steady! 
steady!—and another pair of horses, wet and worried. and the 
lines of smeared lamps down the distance, not a whit short- 
ened or altered, and another carriage—way there, way!—as 
the wretched spectators splash back into the shining puddles, 
and the stream comes flowing on to that wide blaze of light un- 
der the awning by the Entrance. 

} There was a great Reception at the Palace to-night, a 
“raout,” as they call it. Nearly a thousand invitations had 
been sent out, and such members of the “Everybody” as ought 
to have been invited and were not were weeping their eyes 
out in the bitterness of home. 

In the great hall and on the staircase there was decorous 
confusion. For the flutter which is inseparable from Palace 
receptions caused all these birds of beautiful plumage to ruffle 
their feathers in the fear of such ruffling, and many a. biped, . 
provided with a third leg by way of ornament, went stumbling 
and grumbling over that glittering appendage on his passage 
upstairs. It must be a melancholy consideration for Royalty 
that nobody ever comes to its entertainments for pleasure, but 
only to avoid the pain of not having been there. It had done 
everything in its power to welcome its guests, neither over- 
heating its saloons nor overcooling its wines, and yet every one 
was anxious to be home again, and frankly confessed as much 
to every one else. “Delightful, is it not? So well managed,” 
said one old man, miserable in a stiff gold collar, to another 
rickety creature in perfectly disgraceful calves. ‘Yes, Roose- 
veldt understands his duty; I shall be glad, though, when it’s 
over.” “So shall I; the collar-tortured individual turned to a 
bright-looking girl by his side. “‘Ah, Freule van Rexelaer!”’ he 
said. ‘Now you, doubtless, would like such an evening to last 
for ever? Very natural, my dear. So should I, when I was 
your age, so should I.” 

“No indeed,” replied Antoinette, laughing. “I detest these 
crushes, I am here to chaperon Mamma.” 

“Antoinette, come here at once,” commanded Mevrouw Eliza- 
beth, in a flustered whisper. “Are my feathers right? Pretend 
not to be looking. I feel all crooked. I knocked them against 
an —aa palm.” 

“I think your hair is coming down,” replied mischi 
Topsy. ‘‘Hadn’t we better go back?” . salen 

“Topsy, how can you be so provoking? I am especially 
anxious for you to create a good impression. I don’t want 
you to remain on my hands for ever, though it’s beginning to 
look as if you would. What you meant by refusing the two 
eligible partis I procured for you, nobody knows but yourself, 
and since that infamous boy behaved so disgracefully——” 

All the naughty merriment died out of Topsy’s eyes. ‘Yes, 
yes, I know,” she said, impatiently. Mevrouw Elizabeth cast 
an aggrieved glance over her ample shoulders, but she let the 
ebullition pass. “I am anxious to get near Christine,” she said. 

I told George that his wife was sure to have all the best men 
about her. She is so uncommonly attractive.” 

“Which means,” cries Antoinette, “that she flirts so shame- 


‘lessly she amuses them all.” 


“Well, at any rate she amuses them, which is 
Oe eee seem able to do.” er a 
ntoinette not answer. She never crossed the first barrier 
of her mother’s outspokenness, and so man 
outskirts mrad aged to live on the 
e rooms were filling to overflowing, literally, for a c 
was swaying to and fro between the great Rabon, Gaeta Ga 
diamonds, and animated faces—bored ones also, and vexed and 
freely perspiring—and an overwhelming abundance of uniforms 
under the candles and greenery in a blaze of color and a cloud 
of perfumery amid the incessant rustle and buzz. “It is hor- 
ribly hot,” said Rolline, when she happed upon Guy in the 
press. “‘Not a bit,” replied that gentleman, calmly. “You 
think so because you are anxious about your dress.” 
at that = on provers impression; the anxiety 
which is always attendant upon the Soverei 
“something going wrong.” . weaaiaateatetsn. 
The great folding doors were thrown wide apart, and 
of gilded officials came trooping through. Then, in ns aoe 
ing, there appeared, alone, a man clad in a hussar uniform, 
with a great orange-gold band across his breast, a man of 
magnificent bearing and commanding mien. He paused sud- 
oe. ae turned to ye courtier who stood nearest: 
“And your son, my dear Count,” he said in French. “ 
— I a He is here?” on ete 
ount Rexelaer bent in reply as only they can 
have no backbone: r re 
“Sire,” he said, “Je n’ai plus de fils.’’* 


THE END. 


*“T no longer have a son.” 
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